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Chapman Floating Agitators 


WILL MAKE YOUR HAND-POKED PRODUCERS 


Efficient Gas Making Machines 


Results: 


1. Labor prob- 
lem in your gas 
house solved by 
eliminating 
hand poking. 


2. 25% ofyour 
coal saved.! 


3. Output of 
your f urnaces 
materially in- 
creased. 
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Several leading 
American Steel 
Companies have 
placed repeat or- 
ders after demon- 
strating their 
practical value in 
service. 


Let us refer you 
to installations in 
your vicinity. 


Agitators built 
with Hand or Auto- 
matic Feed. 


Described in 
Bulletins 7 and 8. 


CHAPMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


PITTSBURG—Oliver Bldg. 
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: Expect Price Control to End Soon 


Belief That Federal Regulatory Policy Will End at Close of Year Gains Greater Strength 


—More Cancellations Are Being Filed— 


Production Continues at High Level— 


Export Trade in Peace Times Gaining Recognition 


ELEASE of the iron and steel industry from 
R federal price regulation is confidently expect- 

ed to come on Jan. 1. Removal of such con- 
trol, which has now been in effect for 14 months, is 
definitely understood to rest in the hands of the 
industry itself. During the past few days the convic- 
tion has crystallized that the transformation of the 
industry from an abnormal war to a normal peace 
time basis can be best effected by a return to open 
market conditions. The united sentiment of the 
industry will be tested at a meeting on Monday, 
Dec. 9, at New York, called by the steel committee 
of the American Iron and Steei institute. Members 
of this committee have held several meetings in an 
effort to formulate a definite recommendation rela- 
tive to the policy which the industry should favor and 
report to the war industries board. This board, 
which has been in charge of the government’s inter- 
ests in its price regulation program, may go out of 
effective existence on Dec. 31, simultaneously with 
the ending of the present agreement under which 
the iron and steel industry is operating. 
Fears of what the period of trans- 
formation would bring to the iron 
and steel industry are being gradu- 
ally dissipated by market develop- 
ments. The flood of cancellations 
which many producers had expected, has not devel- 
oped although consumers generally are filing in 
greater number requests for annulment of contracts. 
The adoption of a definite policy in handling such 
requests is being given serious consideration by pro- 
ducers, the only evidence of united opinion so far 
being the strongly expressed determination of most 
sellers to hold buyers to their contracts. The multi- 
phase character of the cancellations, however, makes 
this problem from the producers’ viewpoint, an ex- 
ceedingly complicated one. As illustrative, the British 
government has cancelled a heavy tonnage of plate 
business recently allocated #o a number of eastern 


Cancellations 
Increase 


mills. One of these mills has accepted the cancella- 
tion, another which had begun work has presented a 
claim for $10 a ton indemnity, while the other mills 
have not decided upon their attitude. 

Some mills now are shipping against old contracts, 
frequently at the request of the consumer to expedite 
delivery. New business in rather limited -tonnages 
also has served to take up the slack engendered by 
cancellations from other sources. 

Production continues at the accelerat- 
ed stride developed under the spur 
of war demand. Blast furnace pro- 
duction is maintained at a high level, 
the slight curtailment resulting from 
the influenza epidemic in the coke region. The out- 
put last month was 3,350,282 tons, and the average 
daily rate 111,676 tons. Final ore shipments are 
reaching lower lake ports, the total movement for 
the year being slightly over 61,000,000 tons. Ore 
supplies for blast furnaces are sufficient to insure 


Production 
Heavy 


full operations during the closed season of lake 
navigation. 
Evidence of the belief held by Amer- 
Will Seek ican manufacturers that this country 
must participate more actively in the 
Exports 


world export trade is furnished by the 
plans announced last week and more 
definitely worked out in the past few days, for the 
organization of a large export combination to pro- 
mote shipments of steel products to foreign coun- 
tries. Such a combination was made possible by the 
provisions of the Webb law and it is significant 
that the first definite prospect of a return to open 
market conditions was met concurrently by the for- 
mation of this export company. 

Scrap prices continue to soften with few sales 
taking place. Pig iron buying has appeared in small 
volume in the East. Automobile manufacturers con- 
tinue in the market. Demand for plates is com- 
paratively strong, and sheet bar sales are numerous. 
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Expect APPROVAL 


Future of Government Equipment 
A N interesting question at this time, and one 


of considerable importance owing to its bear- 
ing on future trading in the machine tool 
market; is as to what disposition will be made of 
government-owned equipment. While many special 
tools are involved, the vast bulk of this machinery 
is of standard design, and due to this reason its 
future status is a source of much speculation. 
That this equipment should be made up largely 
of standard tools is due to the fact that much of the 
special machinery necessary for war work was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of projectiles, and that, 
owing to the extensive development of the shell- 
making industry at the time this country ‘entered 
the war, comparatively little governmental assistance 
was necessary. Had the war continued and the 
nation’s shell program been carried out on the 
greatly increased scale indicated at the cessation of 
hostilities, such aid might eventually have been 
needed, but fortunately this development did not 
come to pass. 
In the case of rifles, field artillery, airplane 
motors, ships, and certain other munitions, how- 
ever, the situation was’ sormewhat different. For 
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the bulk of this work standard tools were required. 
Furthermore, production along most of these lines 
stood in need of considerable expansion, and this 
was accomplished by governmental assistance. And 
through. such.a combination of circumstances, the 
government came into the ownership of a vast 
number of standard machine tools. 

Referring specifically to rifles and field 
much. work. in the production of this equipment 
was being done for the entente powers before the 
United States entered the war, and the machinery 
of a number of eastern companies thus engaged 
was owned largely abroad. It ‘was assumed at the 
time that the machinery, such as was fit, eventually 
would be shipped to the other side. However, the 
government purchased this equipment in an effort 
to speed up production of ordnance for its own 
requirements, and today retains the title. 

It is but natural to assume that at least a fair 
portion of the equipment thus owned will be 
scrapped after the rigors of war-time production, 
and hence will not serve as a factor in future trad- 
ing. Furthermore, as the shipbuilding program 1s 
scheduled to be carried out on a large scale for 
many months, the equipment thus engaged will 
continue to be employed. In other lines of war 
production however a radical 
duction now is being effected, freeing a large num- 
her of tools. 

It is understood that the 
the option of buying this machinery, if they sc 
elect; and while a number of the companies, espe- 
cially some of the automobile manufacturers: en- 
gaged in the production of. airplane motors and 
heavy trucks, likely will avail themselves of this 
opportunity, it is too early at this time to ascertain 
to what extent this will be done. It appears likely, 
however, that despite the conditions and possibili- 
ties outlined, there will remain a large number of 
standard tools in the ownership of the government. 
Whether the latter will proceed with a wholesale 
scrapping of this machinery, or will offer it to the 
highest bidders as soon as the general situation 
clears up, or will store it in warelf®uses and 
liquidate it gradually, or hold it for the time when 
another national emergency possibly may “arise, are 
some of the important phases of the question to 
which time alone will supply the answer. 
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various companies have 


Business Joins Hands 


ORE representative business men actuated 
M by the single purpose of advancing the na- 

tion’s commercial interests are assembled 
in Atlantic City this week than on any previous 
occasion in the history of the country. It is not 
a meeting of steelmakers, of lumber manufacturers, 
of equipment builders, of coal producers, of textile 
trades, of railroad interésts, etc., alone, but of all 
of these joined in a common gathering. The 400 war 
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service committees, representative of as many lines 
of industrial endeavor have been called together to 


“speak the aims and needs of their particular fields 


in the great movement of reconstruction upon 


which the nation is embarking. Out of this all- 


embracing symposium of thought and discussion it 
is expected to emerge a composite, correlated polity 
behind which the entire business strength of the 
country may unite. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Atlantic City 
congress is a new and untried undertaking. Much 
has been written and said in the past as to the 
disorganized condition in which general business 
usually has found itself on big issues affecting the 
nation and itself. There are various industries 
which are well organized and pursue common prin- 
ciples with great benefit to themselves, but there 
has been no one medium through which all busi- 
fess might express its views and needs. The 
Atlantic City conference, therefore, offers a singu- 
lar opportunity for all branches making up the 
great commercial fabric of the United States to 
participate in a unified movement. That the num- 
ber of those participating is so large manifestly 
has its handicaps and the plan may prove too un- 
wieldy for effective results. At all events, this gen- 
eral joining of American business minds represents 
an experiment which is without parallel in this 
country and may serve a notable purpose. Its 
deliberations will be watched by the entire country 
with great interest. 


Lower Tool Prices a Reconstruction Aid 


N the great drama which has occupied the 
I world’s attention for four years, the machine 
tool has played an important if not the leading 
Splendid work has been done by the ma- 
chine tool committee in Washington, but too much 
cannot be said of American tool builders. Their 
plants have been dedicated to the cause of supply- 
ing the equipment needs of the allies. Their prod- 
uct virtually has been commandeered to satisfy the 
demands of American plants created by war. Tool 
after tool has been built and thrown into the in- 
satiable maw of war and plant operatives have bent 
with renewed energy to the task of building more. 
Uncle Sam alone has bought machine tools to a 
value in “excess of $10,000,000, with which he fitted 
up plants for quantity production of essentials. 
Machine after machine has found a resting place on 
the bottom of the ocean, the mark of a Boche tor- 
pedo. Much equipment however has reached the 
other side. Docks have been equipped and plants 
have been made productive in record-breaking time. 
Thus were the products of American tool builders 
successfully mobilized to drive back the Hun. 
Came the signing of the armistice. To the ma- 
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_chine tool plants, rolled in that day and for 
many days thereafter, waves of cancellations. Just 
as the declaration of war. found the builders rallied 
for conflict, so the signing of the armistice found 
them rallied for peace. Perhaps no industry was 
hit as hard as the machine tool industry by the 
cancelling movement of the war department, where- 
in contracts approximating $1,500,000,000 were 
wiped out. In many cases, cancellations were ac- 
cepted; in others, they were not. For the most 
part the machines in the latter class were special 
and advantage was taken of the government’s con- 
tract proviso to*guarantee against loss. Adjust- 
ments are being made. 


Now the readjustment period is faced. The ma- 
chine tool industry calmly waits, seeing ahead 
large peacetime needs. In some directions, the re- 
action already is setting iri. The used machinery 
market is being watched as a barometer. Many 
listings of second hand tools are being changed. 
New and reduced prices practically are being re- 
ceived each day. Recently, one dealer’s morning 
mail contained nine. One punch and shear was 
reduced $700; a double end punch and shear was 
lowered in price by $250; two bull dozers now are 
$850 and $1250 less than a few weeks ago; a planer 
can be purchased for $400 below the prevailing 
price prior to Nov. 11; etc. When the used ma- 
chinery market drops, a reduction in the price of 
new machines usually is foreshadowed. Because 
users realize this, purchases of tools, other than 
those absolutely necessary, are being postponed. 
Automobile manufacturers, for instance, who plan 
to return to quantity production of pleasure cars 
at an early date are not buying all the equipment 
they will need for the reason that they expect 
prices to come down. Other users manifest a similar 
hesitancy. Several dealers report that buying only is 
being done where it is absolutely necessary. Efforts 
of salesmen to obtain contracts result in a statement 
that purchases will not be made until after the first of 
the year. 

Prices*on some tools cannot come down. Where 
no abnormal rise was made no abnormal decrease 
can be expected. Where legitimate builders ad- 
vanced prices legitimately in keeping with rising 
costs of labor and raw material, no great decrease 
is expected in the immediate future. Some builders 
however, whose prices were inflated under war de- 
mand, should give attention to that which now en- 
gages the world’s attention—quick reconstruction. 
They should not be backward about reducing the 
prices on their equipment in order that purchases 
may be made quickly and plants speedily restored 
to a peacetime basis. Theirs is the opportunity 
now to add the service of peace to their record 
of war duty well performed. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Corrected to Wednesday Noon 


SCRAP, WAREHOUSE AND IRON ORE PRICES ON PAGE 1324 


PIG IRON — sites SHEETS 
“ (In cents per pound) 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh . 28, et agg ap 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS \%* 2: 





P . 28, . 
GOVERNMENT SCHEDULE » Phila. . . 28, bessemer, Pitts. ......... 


1.75 to 3.25 silicon (No. 2 foundry, No. oe N. VY. wccceees x 
furnace : 4 7 GALVANIZED 

plain, and No. $8 southern), $34 

base. plates, : 28, 


No. 1 North- . : . 28, 
) . eee eeee . 7 28, 


o>. IX) base, plus ols P 
or $37 furnace. 3.25 to 3.75 silicon “ 1 1 . 10, open 

. plus $5 or $39 furnace. . . i. . 10, 

.75 to 4.25 silicon, $40.00, plus $1 for each . . . . 10, 

per cent of silicon up to 5.75 per cent, ° y Yo. 19, open-hearth, Phila. 
. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. . 4 ; . 4 
. 2, valley del., Pittsburgh .... 40 ’ + vais . TIN PLATE 
Fie a : oe (Per 100 Ib, bor) 
1 foundry, Chicago furnace. ... . ‘ ‘ ite plate, coke base, Pitts 

. , Ch 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


Base Pittsburgh 





BOILER TUBES 


Steel, 3% to 4% inches, L c. 
Iron, 3% to 4% inches, c¢. 


No. ; 39. . 
Vira No. 3X. turace 80 to $8.50 WIRE PRODUCTS CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Virginia, No. 2X, Phila. 
Virginia, No. 2X, Jersey City .... 3 (Per 100 ibs. to jobbers; retailers Se more) Without War Freight Tax 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh { (Class B Pipe) 
Class A pipe is $1 higher than Class B. 
Four-inch, Chicago 
Six-inch and over, Chicago 


Six-inch and over, N. 
. Four-inch, Birmingham 
Barb wire, galvanized, Pitts. ‘ Siz-inch and over, Birmingham. . 


3 Sh Pha STRIP STEEL HOOPS. BANDS, SHAFTING 


(In cents per pound) 
Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts... 
Sheet piling, base, Pitts. 
Cold rolled strip steel, 
and wider by 0.100 inch and 
100 pounds, 6.50c. 


Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. 
Low . standard, fla 





RIVETS 
Market Report Index Structural rivets, Pittsburgh 
Boller rivets, Pittsburgh 
Paces Rivets 7A4¢ in. and small., Pitts... 
Weekly Market Review.... 1269 NUTS AND BOLTS 
Pig Iron (Prices f. ©. », Pittsburgh) 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


eessssss 


Structural Shapes 
Semifinished Steel 


63.60 
Ferros{licon ~_ at Asbland, Jackson P . 
New Straitsville, my.. te Nuts, Bolts and Rivets 
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Prices Present and Past 


(Yesterday, @ month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 


Quotation on leading products December 4, average for November, 1918, average for September, 1918, 


and average for December, 1917. 


Prices are those ruling in the largest 


percentage of sales at thé dates named. 


Bessemer, valley del., Pittsburgh 

Basic, valley del., Pittsburgh 

*No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburgh 

*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnace... 

Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago..... 
Malleable, valley ..... opoesepcosese 
**Southern, No. 2, Birmingham 

*Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton 

Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 

*°No. 2X Virginia, furnace......... 88.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia 39.15 
Ferromanganese, 170%, delivered.... 250.00 
Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh 

Bessemer sheet bars, Pittsburgh..... 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh... 


*1.75 te 2.25 silicon. 


51.00 
47.50 


Sept. 
1918 
36.60 
33.40 
34.40 
33.00 
37.70 
34.90 
33.50 
33.50 
33.00 
32.00 
33.50 
34.50 
250.00 
47.50 
51.00 
51.00 
47.50 
2.90 ; No. 
3.17 . No. 
3.73 


Iron bars, Chicago mill 
Beams, Chicago 


Beams, Philadelphia 


Tank plates, Chicago 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 
Sheets, bik., 


Sheets, galv., 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
1 wrought, 
1 wrought, 
Rerolling rails, 


2.90 
3.17 
3.74 


Chicago 
Chicago 


*°3.25 te 2.75 silicon 


(FOR ADDITIONAL PRICES SEE PAGE 1324) 


Tank plates, Pittsburgh 


No. 28, Pittsburgh... 
Sheets, blue anid., No. 10, Pittsburgh 
No. 28, Pittsburgh... 


eastern 
Chicago 
eastern Pa. 


Prices 

Det. 4, Nov. 
1918 1918 
3.64 
3.50 
3.27 
3.00 
3.24 
3.25 
3.52 
3.49 
5.00 
4.25 
6.25 
3.50 
6.00 
7.00 
28.75 
28.00 
29.00 
34.00 
33.25 
34.00 


Average prices 
Sept. Dec. 
1918 1917 
3.64 3.64 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.18 
3.25 
3.25 
3.43 
5.00 
4.25 
6.25 
3.50 
6.00 
7.00 
30.00 
28.75 
28.90 
35.00 
35.00 
85.60 


29.00 
28.50 
29.00 
34.00 
33.50 
34.00 


26.50 
28.00 


Pa.... 


More Iron Cancellations Are Sought 


Requests for Annulment of Previous Orders Are Reaching Makers in Somewhat 
Greater Volume—Industry Shifting to Peace Basis With 
Minimum of Friction—Buying in East 


Chicago,, Dec. 3.—Continued  sur- 
prise and gratification is expressed by 
all factors in the pig iron market at 
the unexpected ease with which war 
conditions are being supplanted by 
peace. Less than 10 requests for can- 
cellation have come to one large pig 
iron producer and another has _ re- 
ceived only two. In no case has a 
cancellation been asked on gray iron 
tonnage. Cancellations are not being 
accepted and since the ruling was 
made by the war industries board that 
allocations which had been made into 
formal contracts are beyond the con- 
trol of the government, that angle 
of the situation has been cleared. 
Allocations which have not been fol- 
lowed by a formal contract are being 
considered as legitimate contracts and 
are awaiting a decision by the govern- 
ment. Some requests have’ been re- 
ceived for cancellation with request 
that a bill be rendered for the loss 
incurred in stopping shipments, that 
the melter may be able to recover 
from the government along with other 
items of loss growing out of the gov- 
ernment’s cancellation of its contract. 
Sellers are refusing to take this action 
and are advising melters to sell their 
iron on the market and charge the 
government with whatever loss is met 
from “this transaction. It is believed 
that selling. in. this. way will. . dis- 
turb the market less than if 
dealers or furnaces made the ~esale. 


Not 
this 
iron 


much tonnage is involved in 
situation and low phosphorus 
appears likely to furnish a 
larger proportion of resale business 
than other grades. However, melters 
who normally use this iron probably 
will absorb all offerings. 

The greater portion of pig iron to 
be produced during the first half of 
1919 is already contracted in _ this 
district but some selling is being done 
by southern interests. A _ slight but 
steady buying movement is in prog- 
ress in the north which bids fair to 
absorb the remaining tonnage for first 
half in a short time. 

Considerable repressed demand for 
pig iron is known to exist, these buy- 
ers apparently waiting on the suppo- 
sition that removal of price regula- 
tion may result in a lower market. 
Just where this iron can be placed is 
one of the problems for the future. 
One producer says that on the basis 
of present high costs a reduction of 
$5 per ton would force out of blast 
every merchant stack in the country 
except those on the Great Lakes and 
at Birmingham and until present cost 
of raw material and labor are mate- 
rially less, pig iron prices cannot be 
shaded a great deal. 


Cancellation Requests Numerous 


New York, Dec. 2.—Requests for 
cancellation of pig iron contracts for 
delivery over the first half of next 


year have been more numerous during 
the past week and involve consider- 
able tonnage in the aggregate. In 
no case as far as known have any of 
these requests been given any con- 
sideration by the furnaces. The latter 
interests remind the trade that when 
pig iron was selling at $50°to $55 in 
the summer of 1917, they continued 
to make deliveries on _ contracts 
booked long before, at prices in many 
cases under $20, and since they kept 
their obligations at that time, they 
expect the buyers to keep theirs now 
The pig iron makers are very firm 
in their expressions that pig iron 
contracted for must be taken ty the 
buyer. One representative maker 
today said that he would deliver every 
ton of iron for which he has a con- 
tract and will sue the buyers in case 
it is necessary to make them carry 
out their end of the decal. In most 
cases consumers who make requests 
for cancellations explain that the iron 
was to have been used for govern- 
ment purposes and now that this 
work no longer is needed, they do not 
want the iron. In reply to such 
stateme:its, pig iron makers assert 
that it is of no concern to them 
whatever, what the consumer ex- 
pected to do with the iron and why 
he is not in’a position to use it now. 
Among interesting developments dur- 
ing the past’ féw .days is ¢ an- 
nouncement that the American Loco- 
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motive Co. beginning Dec. 1, is 
° ting its plant at Schenectady, 
N Y., on a five-day a week schedule 
instead of six days as before. This 
is due to the small amount of work 
which the locomotive company has 
on. its books, and particularly to the 
cancel'ation of 500 government loco- 
motives which were to have been 
made ior shipment to France. Con- 
siderabic export inquiry continues to 
be circulated in the trade but very 
little business of this character is 
being placed, due both to lack of 
iron and of ocean shipping space. 
On the whole, the situation with re- 
spect to domestic demand is quiet. 
Most consumers however, who feel 
assured as to the future demand for 
their products exhibit a desire to 
close i:ather than to wait for develop- 
ments. As a result, several thousand 
tons of foundry iron have been sold 
in this district during the past week 


for first half delivery. One con- 
sumer alone took 1000 tons. An 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace which 


has been soliciting first half business 
lately has booked 8000 to 10,000 tons 
during the past couple of weeks, it is 
learned. A Buffalo furnace has 
booked a little first half foundry busi- 
ness m this district during the past 
week and a Virginia maker also has 
sold a little first half tonnage here. 


Furnaces Contracting 


Buffalo, Dec. 3.—Although some 
furnaces are proceeding cautiously in 
the matter of new business, others 
are willing to take it on and during 
the past week have assumed con- 
siderable new business consisting of 
small tonnages for early shipment. 
These producers believe a new de- 
mand is likely to develop on satis- 
factory lines. The furnaces which are 
not soliciting business are those which 
are already provided with. orders for 
the first half of next year. The un- 
certainty which exists with them now 
is to future prices. Some producers 
believe the government will maintain 
prices, not taking any action to pro- 
duce a break one way or the other. 
Others think all restrictions may be 
taken off. One furnace which had 
not been doing much contracting, 
having been working on government 
orders, is now sold up until the end 
of the first quarter. Another furnace 
is booked until February, and an- 
other is fairly well covered for the 
entire first half. Coke shipments are 
coming in better. 


British Basic Suspended 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—The remaining 
portion, amounting to about 40,000 to 
50,000 tons for December delivery of 
the 100,000 tons of basic placed some 
weeks ago by the British government 
with a local producer has been sus- 
pended. This order grew out of an 
allocation of 180,000 tons for No- 
vember-December shipment of which 
80,000 tons went to the south. It is 
not known whether the remaining 
portion of the order with southern 
makers has been affected. Apart from 
this suspension, there have been no 
important suspensions or cancella- 
tions of iron on order in this dis- 
trict. Some tonnage of foundry and 
low phosphorus which had been al- 
located has been cancelled, but the 
amount is comparatively small. Part 
of this was for 1919 delivery. Allo- 
cations still are going forward total- 
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ling. 22,000 gross and 18,000 net less 
cancellations, in the week. The bulk 
of this tonnage was of foundry iron 
amounting to about 14,000 tons which 
went largely to the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. The remainder was made 
up of 2000 tons of bessemer and 
some low phosphorus and other 
grades. Total.allocations since May 
1 have been brought up to 1,866,000 
tons. New. requests for allocations 
are tapering off.. There is not a 
great deal of activity in the open 
market. Some inquiries of the 500 to 
1000-ton variety in foundry and mal- 
leable are being received for ship- 
ment as far ahead as the first half. 
These sales are being made subject 
to the usual provisions that the pres- 
ent government or the last govern- 
ment prices shall prevail. Some sell- 
ing of bessemer ferrosilicon has been 
done in this territory. Some of the 
furnace capacity of the McKinney 





Co-operation is 
Recognized 


INDUSTRIES BOARD 
Washington 
November 27, 1918 
Mr. C. J. Stark, Editor, 


WAR 


Tue iron Trave Review, 
Cleveland, O. 
Dear Mr. Stark: 


Would you be kind enough to 
send me several copies of your 
pamphlet “Priority in War Indus- 
try.” It embodies a splendid in- 
sight into the activities of the Pri- 
orities Division, and although as of 
the present time it embodies what 
was rather than what is, it is never- 
theless a tribute to your spirit of 
helpful co-operation in the great 
cause which has been so _ success- 
fully upheld. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Maurice Hirsch, 
Secretary Priorities Committee. 








Steel Co, in this city which has been 
almost wholly on basic to fill allo- 
cations will be turned over to foundry 
iron around Jan. 1. 


Optimism Prevails at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 30.—The market for 
pig iron in this district is featured 
by a clearly defined and growing 
optimism. A considerable part of 
the uncertainty which immediately 
preceded and followed signing of the 
armistice is vanishing. The wholesale 
cancellations expected with cessation 
of hostilities have failed to material- 
ize, and many leading consumers who 
were engaged in war work are ap- 
parently as anxious to get iron now 
as when it was thought the war 
would continue six months or a year 
longer. Peace demands in certain 
lines of industry are developing much 
sooner than it was thought possible. 
War plants are strenuously clearing 
their decks for action along ante- 
bellum lines. About the only branch 
of activity touching the iron and steel 
trade which has not been revived is 
construction. There has, however, 
been considerable work in the way 
of additions to plants and manufac- 
turers who see business ahead are not 
hesitating to enlarge capacities to 
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handle it. Producers of pig iron in 
the district proper are not affected 
morally or otherwise by peace de- 
velopments. They are sold far into 
1919, and seem confident that they 
will experience little difficulty selling 
their outputs at the close of present 
contracts. Southern furnace interest 
are showing a disposition to. awai. 
developments. They, too, are com- 
mitted through the first half of next 
year. 
Shipments Are Held Up 

Cincinnati, Dec. 2.—There is no use 
in disguising the fact that many 
melters are holding up shipments. 
Cancellation requests are also more 
numerous. It was thought last week 
that the situation had been fairly 
well discounted by consumers of 
iron and that hold-up orders would 
cease. Offsetting this is the urgent 
demand for iron from agricultural im- 
plement makers, but this is only a 
comparatively small item. The foun- 
dries engaged in making castings for 
machine tool firms are more uneasy 
than any other class of melters. 
Their business has been curtailed to 
the point where they must ask for 
reliet or else pile iron for future 
consumption. This is a situation that 
the foundries are now trying to avoid, 
although only a short time since 
they were urging forward shipments 
so that their yard stocks could be 
kept normal. No inquiries are out 
from any source, and even those 
usually sent out from buyers wishing 
to keep in touch with the market, 
are missing. 

Need More Pig Iron 

Birmingham, Ala. Dec. 3.—Con- 
siderable pig iron will be needed for 
delivery during the first half of 1919 
by southern manufacturers, orders 
already having been booked. No 
apprehension is expressed as to what 
the market will do when the govern- 
ment releases control over prices, the 
consensus of opinion among producers 
being that there will be an upward 
move in quotations. Inquiries are 
numerous. Production in Alabama 
shows but little improvement and will 
not until supplies of raw materials 
increase. With labor hampered by 
influenza, there is hardly hope that 
raw material will be sufficient to in- 
crease furnace operations until 1919. 
Companies in the Birmingham district 
are fully aware of barren furnace 
yards. Sales agencies throughout the 
country for southern furnace interests 
intimate there will be need for a large 
quantity of iron. Steel mill operations 
show no change. One plant had to 
shut down by reason of cancellation 
of orders, that being the pipe works 
at Holt, in Tuscaloosa county. This 
company has a furnace in operation. 
Some sales of charcoal iron were 
noted during the past week. 


Would Enforce Contracts 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3—The English 
government has cancelled large orders 
for basic recently allocated to south- 
ern furnaces. he total reported is 
100,000 tons. American ig Iron 
Distributors association met this after- 
noon to discuss conditions. Contract 
cancellations requests were taken up. 
The opinion was unanimous that buy- 
ers must be held to their contracts. 

A point embarrassing many sellers 
is in connection with contracts booked 
many months ago when sellers did not 
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look forward to discontiruance of 
fixed prices and hence cuntiacted at 

yernment prices in effect at time 
of delivery. The question bother:ng 
them is prices to which they can hela 
buyer on deliveries on contracts after 
government prices no longer prevail. 

Contract cancellation requests have 
been more numerous during the past 
week and the tonnage involved is 
considerable. At the same time most 
consumers are preparing to meet their 
obligations without question and some 
are hurrying deliveries. New sales 
are slow although week’s total runs 
up tc more than 10,000 tons, including 
a round tonnage of basic and con- 
siderable foundry iron. 

One eastern maker has sold 26,000 
tons of first half foundry since the 
signing of the armistice. Most of it 
previously had been arranged for 
verbally. This business was taken at 
government price in effect on delivery 
or last government price in effect. 

It is expected that restriction on 
low phosphorus sales will be lifted 
shortly. 


Buyers Moving Cautiously 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.— Indications 
point so strongly to the termination 
of fixed government prices with the 
end of the year that consumers of pig 
iron are inclined to move slowly in 
the matter of their future require- 
ments. A few inquiries are constant- 
ly coming on the market but they are 
for small tonnages and are for prompt 
shipment. A resale of 1000 tons of 
basic at the government price has 
been made, the original buyer, because 
of cancellation of government work, 
finding that he had this tonnage to 
spare. The house reporting this sale 
states that a yery much larger ton- 
nage might be moved if available. 
Buyers who are not covered for the 
first quarter and first half of next 
year seem to await some definite 
information with regard to prices be- 
fore filling such wants. Blast furnace 
interests do not share the belief held 
in some quarters that the restoration 
of an open market is going to mean 
lower prices. I: 1s pointed out in the 
first place that the cancellations of 
steel orders have not yet absorbed the 
iron shortage that was said to exist 
a short time ago and that the demand 
still is in excess of the supply. At- 
tention also is drawn to the fact 
that producticn costs have risen 
steadily tor some time past and that 
today there are some stacks that are 
no more than breaking even on pres- 
ent market prices. Consequently, it 
is stated that any material recession 
from present prices would mean the 
suspension of operations of such 
plants with the attendant loss. in 
production. There has been a con- 
siderable loss of production in the 
last week or 10 days as a result of 
the fact that fuel supplies have been 
seriously curtailed by the prevalence 
of influenza among soft coal miners 
and coke oven operators. However, 
the fuel situation has improved during 
the last day of$two and it is noted 
that the Carnegie Steel Co. now is 
operating 51 of its 59 furnaces which 
is a gain of two over the number in 
blast a week ago. -Some valley and 
Pittsburgh district stacks are running 
on reduced blast because of the 
meagerness of coke supplies and un- 
less some furnaces are able to secure 
fresh supplies within a few days, they 
may be abliged to bank. 
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Coke Supply Still Short 


Some Improvement Shown in Tonnage Available But Furnace 


Supplies Are Low—Two More Stacks Blow in 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Although the 
influeuza epidemic seéms to have been 
checked in the coal mining regious 
and there has been some sight in- 
crease in the supply oi coke, the blast 
furnaces still are going along close 
to the wind in the matter ol suppuies. 
A number of the merchant stacks have 


been kept im operation Oniy because 
there were stockpiles to draw irom. 
ihe Carnegie Steel Co. has biown 


in two turnaces since a week ago 
that were banked ior want of tuei 
but this is practically the only tang- 
ible sign of any improvement im the 
supply situation. The car supply is 
100 per cent and the shortage that 
exists is purely a primary one. Con- 
gestion of freight on the various lines 
has been pretty well reduced and the 
prospect is good for prompt ship- 
ments, once the production recovers. 
New contracts for coke are few and 
far between, there being a general 
disposition to await more definite 
light as to the iron and steel situa- 
tion as well as the matter of govern- 
ment control of coke prices before 
going ahead. Official announcement 
has been made by the fuel adminis- 
tration that it had ceased alloca- 
tions of coke. This means that with 
the exception of prices the market 
once more is an open one and that 
the government will neither directly 
nor indirectly take any hand in dis- 
tributing supplies. Production of 
coke in the Connellsville region for 
the week ending Nov. 23 was 242,105 
tons as compared with 259,930 tons, 
according to The Connellsville Courier. 


Embargo Lifting Causes Cancellations 


New York, Dec. 2.—Important de- 
velopments promise to characterize 
the eastern coke market during the 
next tew weeks as a result of the re- 
moval of the embargo, last week. 
against the movement into and out of 
New England. Numerous consumers 
have lost no time in making arrange- 
ments for obtaining their forward 


supplies from the Connellsville dis- 
trict, as they obtaired them before 
the embargo became effective. They 


are taking such action because of the 


fact that they are able to get Con- 
nellsville coke at a much lower cost 
than New England by-product coke 


at present prices. The price at which 
the New England by-product pro- 
ducer has been selling and which he 
continues to ask, is $14, ovens, the 
consumer paying the freight to his 
works. Inasmuch as the Connells- 
ville coke can be had at $7, ovens, 
plus the freight rate of $4.40 to New 
England, the cost in New England is 
at least $3.50 per ton lower than that 
of the New England by-product coke. 


Consumers already have begun to 
send requests to New England pro- 
ducers for cancellations of first half 
centracts and the trade looks for- 


ward with interest to the attitude that 
this producer will assume. 


Foundry Trade Well Supplied 


Cincinnati, Dec. 2—At this date 
last month foundry coke consumers 


were, in some instances, hard put for 


iuel. ihe salest pepuris uow show 
lial Nearly aii COMSUlICrs Ol loOuUMUTYy 
coke Have tore tila they Can Use 
to) advantage. Shipments are very 
iree, wila we excepuon of the New 
KNuver district thal is diverung is 


coKe LO vier Centers. Aiuougu oven 
uperaiors apparenuy lave been 
Wiapped up wi tue Leeds ol iurnace 
aud .vundry CONsumers they have not 
euuureiy OveriOOned the heid of do- 
meslic uses, Which Is expected again 
to be an outlet ior considerable ton- 
lage, 


Market Continues Strong 


St. Louis, Nov. 30.—The market for 
coke continues strong, under a broad 


and apparentiy healthy demand. ‘The 
inquiry for metallurgical coke is 
especially brisk and consumers who 


for months have been torced to put 
up with an inierior quality are now 
hoping to get a few cars of good 
coke. The past two weeks have been 
marked by greater activity among 
dealers, who are gradually resuming 
their former relations with customers 
in anticipation of the government re- 
laxing control of distribution. Lead- 
ing consumers are desirous of stack- 
ing against winter needs, but none 
have been able to accomplish much 
in that direction. By-product ovens 
in the district, notably the leading 
interest, have been able to sell small 
tonnages currently, but this has not 
been sufficient to appreciably affect 
the general situation. The belief pre- 
vails among coke dealers here that 
this industry will be the first of any 
allied with the steel and iron trade 
to be relieved of government super- 
vision and return to normal. 


Good Demand at Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 3.—Inquiries 


continue coming in for coke and 
manulacturers say that production is 
not keeping up with the demand. 


The coal production in Alabama is 
showing some improvement, the in- 
fluenza epidemic being on the wane. 
For the week ending Nov. 23 the 
coal production in this state amounted 
to 358,693 tons against 329,190 for the 


previous week, Coke production is 
up to the capacities of the ovens in 
No hesitation is noted in 

nt of by-product coke 

e B ngham district, 304 

g ce construction, 154 

see Coal, Iron & Rail- 


i Co, 30 by the Birmingham Coke 

| By-Products Co., and 120 by the 
Sloss-sheffield Steel & Iron Co. It 
is stated that while toluol production 
may be materially reduced benzol 
will be experimented with in the pro- 
duction of motor fuel. It is reported 
that English engineers and chemists 
will soon begin investigations in the 
Birmingham district. 


A reduction of 25 per cent in Ar- 
gentina and Australian ocean freight 


rates and the release’ of British 
steamers from requisition is an- 
nounced. 
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Decline on Scrap Continues 


Prices Soften Although Little Business is Offered—Stocks Generally 
Large—Consumers Are Waiting for End of Quarter Before Buying 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1324 


Chicago, Dec. 3:—Scrap ‘Continues 
to soften and prices are slipping 
gradualiy on all grades except thdse 
used in open hearths. The latter 
have begun to show some signs of 
receding from the maximum quota- 
tions where they have been stationary 
for months. ‘This tendency is ex- 
hibited in the appearance of a slight 
spread below the maximum figure. 
Dealers find little business offering. 
In some cases smalle: operators are 
offering their material to consumers 
at concessions and finding little re- 
sponse. Railroads are marketing lit- 
tle compared with their usual tonnages 


and the only important list now_pend- 
ing is that of the Chicago & North- 
western, containing 3675 tons, of 


which 425 tons are of mixed steel. 
Prices Still Receding 


New York,. Dec. 2.—-Activity in the 
New York scrap market appears 
virtually at a minimum. The trading 
noted recently by brokers and dealers 


in covering on old contracts has 
diminished considerably, owing in 
part to the further cancellation of 


orders, and consumers generally con- 
tinue to play a waiting game. As 
result of this dullness, prices on 
several grades have made further de- 
clines during the past week, and due 
to the total lack of trading in some 
of these instances, it is exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain the real market 
level. Such instances may be found 
in old steel shafting and wrought 
material, which although holding 
nominally at the reduced prices of 
$32 and $27.50 to $28, respectively, 
are in virtually no demand. A drop 
has been made during the past few 
days in stove plate and grate bars, 
these now holding at $22 to $23, f.o.b. 
..ew York. Heavy melting steel also 
is slightly lower. Borings and turn- 
ings, however, remain firm, and while 
demand for cast scrap has fallen off 
considezably, this material, too, is 
unchanged. 


Demand Still Limited 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Consumers of 


scrap still maintain an attitude of 
indifference in the matter of further 
supplies. Most of the steel mills 


have from 60 to 90 days’ supplies on 
hand and these supplies are being 
increased rapidly in the endeavor of 
dealers to complete their contracts 
by the end of the year. Present 
government prices are effective only 
until then. ancellations continue to 
be made when deliveries are not on 
time and not a pound more than the 
contract calls for will be accepted, 
while as usual when consumers are 
well supplied, they are very exacting 
on their inspections and rejections are 
numerous, Practically the only. de- 
mand for rejected and cancelled ton- 
nages comes from dealers who have 
contracts to cover. Prices merely 
ate nominal and in the case ot steel 
mills’ needs, buyers probably would 





have no trouble”’in ‘sécating liberal 
tonnages well under government 
prices,'''Firmness in pig iron finds 
retiection in cast scrap. 


Heavy Melting Down 


Buffalo, Dec. 
steei is being quoted 
bultaio scrap market at $</ to $28. 
ihe price was torced down by a 
period of no buying on the part ol 
the mills. Old orders remamimg un- 
filed by the deaiers still command 
the government maximum tor delivery 
up until Jan. 1. Most of the trading 
being done now is that between deal- 


3.—Heavy melting 
today im the 


ers, the general market having be- 
come uimost stagnant. Inspecuon ol 
steel scrap has become stil more 
rigid and rejections are numerous. 


‘Lhe heavy meiting steel which goes 
into plants now must be of the high- 
est grade, or it is not accepted. With 
regard to the price revision of Jan. 
inclined to the 


1, dealers are more 
belief that the era of government 
control will end with that date. 


Otherwise, dealers believe, it is in- 
evitable that a reduction of $5 per 
ton on all scrap grades will be made. 
Mills are waiting for developments 
as are the scrap men. 


Uncertainty Generally Prevails 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Hope is ex- 
pressed by both consumers of and 
dealers in scrap iron and steel in 
this district that the government will 
relinquish its control of prices Dec. 
31. To compel another period of 
contracting—which will result if prices 
are continued for the first quarter ot 
1919—and then abolish maximum 
schedules will put the industry to 
unwarranted strain, is the conten- 
tion. Regardless of whether price 
control is ended at the end of this 
or another quarter, or of the outcome 
of the Dec. 11 meeting, consumers 
say they will not contract for any 
scrap until the beginning of the year. 
Too much uncertainty prevails, they 
claim, to permit of a clear view of 
the trend in the first half of 1919. 
Consumers look for quite a break in 
price when the free market comes. 
Dealers agree that prices are des- 
tined to fall, but assert prices will 
not be run down very much. One 
Buffalo consumer of heavy melting 
steel is reported willing to take any 
and all shipments at $29, while most 
dealers say $28 to $28.50 is a very 
fair price. A local buyer is under- 
stood to have obtained some tonnage 
of steel at $27 to $27.50, delivered. 
Trading still is confined to dealers, 
and prices of all gredes would be 
much lower were there any sizable 
transactions. Car service now is the 
best in months, 


Trend Continues Downward 


Cincinnati, Dec. 2.—The trend of 
prices is still downward, but there 
is such a small amount of business 
in hand that dealers are not willing 





what average quotations 
A large number o! com- 
registered as to cancel- 
So far the ton- 


to state 
should be. 
plaints are 
lations of orders, 
nage is not very much, but if the 
movement should spread it might 
cause considerable embarrassment. 
Melters of foundry scrap are not 
using one-half of their usual re- 
quirements. The majority of nearby 
foundries are not melting anything 
like the usual quantity of metal be- 
cause sO many orders for castings 
have been held up. Only nominal 
figures are quoted, although it is 
stated that no further reductions are 
anticipated before the end of the year. 


Prices Drop Still Further 


St. Louis, Nov. 30.—Sharp revisions 
downward were made in the scrap 
iron and steel market here this week 
but even radical changes in the lists 
of leuding dealers hardly represent 
the fuli extent of the decline. Busi- 
ness has come practically to a stand- 
still, and anyone willing to purchase 
can almost name his own price. 
Considering conditions of apparent 
scarcity which existed a few weeks 
ago, offerings are surprisingly large, 
especially those of smaller dealers and 
yard men. The latter formed an 
opiniou that so long as the war lasted 
there would be a limitless demand for 
scrap and prices would remain high. 
A natural outcome of this idea was 
an accumulation of stocks. There is 
as great an eagerness to sell now as 
there was heretofore to hoard. The 
offers to sell have been met with in- 
difference amounting to’ coldness, 
which tact has stimulated still further 
the frantic desire to unload. Men 
long in the business here declare they 
have never witnessed such a sudden 
transition from optimism to discour- 
agement. All classes of consumers 
who can cancel contracts are doing 
so, and where material must be taken 
they are requesting that shipments 
be held back as long as _ possible. 
Speculators have been operating to a 
considerable extent, but all want to 
take the selling position. Interest 
centers in probable government action 


on prices. Consensus of opinion is 
that present minimums, which run 
until Jan. 1, will be abolished on 


that date. Another point on which 
there is no end of conjecture is 
future railroad supplies. Data on this 
question are extremely difficult to 
secure. Conditions with the carriers, 
since going under government con- 
trol, are absolutely unprecedented, 
and the public has not been informed 
as to scrap accumulations of the 
roads. Should there be extensive 
junking of cars and programs of re- 
placenients much tonnage will be 
available. The St. Louis Terminal 
railroad disposed of 1200 tons this 
week on about the only bid received. 
Other roads centering here are with- 
holding lists because of the unstable 
market. 


Southern Market Inactive 


Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 3.—There is 
but little business being transacted by 
the scrap iron and steel dealers in 
the Birmingham district, the market 
being practically at a standstill. 
livery on.old contracts continues, and 
consumers who have not stock in 
hand or under contract are buying for 
immediate needs only. The dealers 
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are getting in just enough stock to 
keep up assortments. Opinion ex- 
pressed by the trade is to the effect 
that not until there has been a com- 
plete readjustment in the pig iron 
and steel market will the scrap mar- 
ket regain its equilibrium. The 
quotations given are but tentative, 
and consumers usually make their 
own offer without consulting): the 
price list. 

a Buying in East 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3.—Eastern scrap 
market is featured by active buying 
of heavy melting steel. At least two 
consumers bought large tonnages at 
$26, delivered, which now is the ruling 
price. The tone in scrap is weak 
throughout and sales establish No. 1 
yard wrought at $31.50. Wrought 
ipe, new specifications, is at $30 to 
31, ungraded $22 to $23, and borings 
18 to $19, blast furnace turnings 
16.50 to $17, steel shafting $35 to 
37, stove plate $27 to $28, No. 1 
orge, $25.50 to $26.50, frogs, switches, 
guards $25.50 to $26.50. Explanation 
of the great reduction in ungraded 
wrought pipe is that mills are no 
longer willing to take this in place 
of new spécification pipe. Prices not 
yet affected by weakness are un- 
changed because of lack of business. 


Last Cargoes 


Of Iron Ore Now Being Carried— 
Shipments Are Heavy 
Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Final- ore car- 
goes of the 1919 season are now en- 
route to lower lake ports. Official 
statistics from the office of the rail- 
road administration at Duluth indicate 
total shipments from all Lake Mich- 
igan and Lake Superior ports during 
1918 were 61,034,763 tons compared 
with 62,498,901 tons in 1917, a decline 


of 1,464,138 tons. The tonnage 
shipped is sufficient to supply blast 
furnaces during the closed winter 


season, the decrease in fact resulting 
largely from the elimination during 
the latter part of the season of about 
2,000,000 tons of ore which was con- 


tracted for but was not urgently 
required. The vessel tonnage thus 
released was used in the coal and 


grain trade. 

Coal shipments, which were delayed 
in the early part of the season, to 
permit shipments abroad, have been 
heavy recently, the final figures in- 
dicating that about 1,210,000 tons 
more of bituminous coal were carried 
this year than in 1917, the anthracite 
tonnage, however, falling off 254,500 
tons. The grain movement on the 
lake shows a great increase. 

Preliminary work is being con- 
tinued in the preparation of cost 
figures for possible submission at the 
quarterly price fixing conference at 
Washington, originally scheduled for 
next week. The growing belief that 
federal price regulation will be dis- 
continued makes the announced meet- 
ing of dittle interest, particularly since 
first.quarter prices in the case of iron 
ore would mean little as the shipping 
season does not begin until the sec- 
ond quarter. 


The Smolensky-Aronson Scrap Iron 
Co. has bought a tract, 234x 263 x 379 


feet, at Lincoln avenue and Robey 
street, Chicago, including a factory 
building. 
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Small Demand for Shapes 


Few Structural Projects Are Appearing in East and Early Closing 
Unlikely—One Buyer Finding Difficulty in Closing Quickly 


New York, Dec. 2—A few new 
structural projects are talked of in 
this district but do not appear to be 
near the culminating stage. It is re- 
ported that the proposed building on 
Broadway for the Cunard line which 
originally was brought out a year ago 
and which has been in abeyance since, 
may come up again shortly for action. 
It also is stated as possible that two 
large vew hotels shortly may come 
up for bids. Current talk about proj- 
ects of this character however, does 
not appear to be founded on any- 
thing definite. In some circles it 
plainly is stated that there will not 
be any resumption of building opera- 
tions as long as fabricated steel con- 
tinues to cost around $100 delivered, 
New York. No one is_ pessimistic 
over the lack of demand for fabri- 
cated steel at present, however, since 
the fail and winter seasons always are 
dull in the structural field. 

The opening of bids next Monday 
on the steel for the proposed govern- 
ment armor plate plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., is looked forward to 
with interest. Alternate bids on steel 
construction are to be taken in con- 
nection with the 20 towers to be built 
at Morroe, N. C., on which bids re- 
cently were taken. The bids previous- 
ly taken were on brick construction 
with stcel superstructures. In case 
the towers are entirely of steel, about 
12,000 tons, it is estimated, will be 
required. 

Demand for plain structural shapes 
is quiet, although there are some 
exceptions. One consumer, for in- 
stance, is anxious to buy 1200 tons 
for intmediate delivery but is having 
difficuity in obtaining a promise of 
such quick treatment from the mill 
with which it desires to place the 


order. On the whole, domestic busi- 
ness is of very small proportions. 
There is a considerable amount of 
inquiry for shapes for export. Of 


this business the prices quoted range 
from 3.50c to 3.75c, Pittsburgh. 


Business Extremely Quiet 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Demand for 
shapes has ‘allen to cxtremely small 
roportions, for while there is no 
ack of agitation that necessary con- 
struction should be started imme- 
diately, there is no apparent hurry 
on the part of either — or pri- 
vate interests to act. he matter of 
prices apparently is the stumbling 
block. ew construction means a 
long time investment and the struc- 
tural business must be viewed from a 
very different angle from other steel dis- 
tributing channels. Interests planning 
a 5000-ton building, for instance, 
could not expect fuil deliveries short 
of six to eight months and if after 
the ordér for the steel was placed, 
prices declined, the building would 
show a loss to the owner before it 
was up. In other lines of steel. a 
quicker turnover usually is possible. 


Building Not Active 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—Sufficient time 
apparently has not passed to bring 


out the heavy demand for structural 
shapes which might have been ex- 
pected when building restrictions were 
removed. This is due in part to the 
season and also to the present high 
price compared with former levels. 
Bids were opened recently on the 
Michigan boulevard improvement 
across Chicago river, three contrac- 
tors submitting figures, which were 
fairly close. This involves about 8700 
tons of structural steel. No award 
has yet been made. 


Small Jobs Appear 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Several struc- 
tural projects of moderate size have 
appeared on the market. One of 
these involves about 500 tons for a 
new plant for the Cleveland Copper 


Products Co., in this city. Open- 
hearth extensions for an_ Erie, Pa., 
plant represent 250 tons. Some figur- 


ing is being done but generally prvus- 
pective buyers are hesitating because 
of the unfavorable season and out of 
hope for lower prices. ; 


CONTRACTS PENDING 
New plant for the Cleveland Copper Products Co., 
Cleveland, 400 to 500 tons, bids being taken. 


More Activity 


Shown by Wire Mills as Shipments 
Are Enlarged 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.--A more liberal 
supply of steel has permitted some 
expansion of operations of the wire 
mills, one independent: Pittsburgh 
company, whcese wire department at 
one time was down to about 35 per 
cent of capacity, now running up 
close to 60 per cent, while the leading 
interest has increased operations 
about 5 per cent in the past fort- 
night. ion business is not coming 
in at all freely frome domestic sources, 
but old orders that were on the books 
are holding and are being specified 
against, especially when prompt de- 
livery can be made. A good and well 
diversified export demand for wire 
products and also rods is noted. A 
fair amount of export business is 
being worked and with the specifica- 
tions against old orders is taking care 
of the increased preduction. The 
situation as yet shows no signs of 
weakness. 


Jobbers Taking Nails 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Wire nails are 
wanted by jobbers quite badly and 
a fair amount of business of this 
character is being done. There con- 
tinues to he some call for barbed 
wire: from the jobbers. The manu- 
facturing trade continues to place 
orders for plain wire for 60 to 90 
days ahead. This business is based 
on present prices but some compa- 
nies are selling with the provision 
that the market price in effect at the 
time of delivery shall prevail. Wire 
mills in this district are operating 
on an increased scale since they now 
are utilizing for their own purposes 
steel which formerly was diverted 
to producers of vital war work. 
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for Auto Trade 


Material Sought by Builders and Parts Manufacturers for Early De- 


livery—West Expects Heavy Demand—Export Inquiries Continue 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Automobile and 
automobile parts manufacturers con- 
tinue to place considerable tonnage 
ior bars to cover large manufactur- 
ing programs which they now are 
undertaking. This material principally 
is for early delivery. A parts manu- 
faciurer in this city who inquired for 
1°00 tons of bars satisfied this re- 
quirement by applying it against an 
order with a mill for war material. 
Borh the cheaper and the _higher- 
priced car builders are participating 
in the present buying. In this con- 
nection the cheaper car manulacturers 
have decided to very materially re- 
duce the number of designs and 
types of machines which they have 
been -narketing in the past. One 
of them has cut down the number 
from 15 to 2. This is along the line 
of the efforts toward the conserva- 
tion of material during the war period 
which were promoted by the govern- 
ment, 


Still Produce Shell Bars 


Chicago, Dec. 3.-—Although the 
necessity for further production oft 
munitions seems to have _ passed, 


orders for shell ‘steel have not been 
cancelled by the government to the 
extent that had been expected. Mills 
in this district are still turning out 
shell bars and it is understood these 
will be machined and finished for 
shipmert to repay France and Eng- 
land for munitions loaned before our 
own plants could furnish them. Some 
progress has been made in altering 
specifications: on steel for the French 
government, which was first specified 
as shell bars, but now will be fur- 
nished in plates, structurals and other 
peace forms. 

As a general proposition, consumers 
are buying freely of finished steel 
for nearby delivery, but are not yet 
willing to contract for first half. 
Producers see a heavy demand from 
domestic sources, and there is no 
question of the immense tonnage 
which will be required abroad. Mills 
are operating at full speed and have 
plenty of fuel. No important can- 
cellations have been made but some 
requests for delay are being received 
and many changes in specifications 
are being made to fit altered condi- 
tions. The market is almost entirely 
devoted to spot business, with specifi- 
cations accompanying the order. Con- 
sumers as a rule exhibit no hesitation 
in buying what they need for imme- 
diate use. 

Bar iron makers are meeting con- 
siderable export inquiry on which 
contracting is being done, but this 
business seems ‘to be lessening as it 
becomes possible to obtain steel with 
less difficulty. Domestic business in 
bar iron is practically all of the spot 
variety and comparatively few con- 
tracts for delivery next year are on 
books. 

Practically no demand exists for 
hard steel bars rerolled from rails and 
most mills are operating at much less 
than capacity. The situation as to 
ofa rails for rerolling is exactly re- 


versed and where mills recently were 
selling only as many bars as they 
had rails on hand, at present they are 
buying only as many rails as they 
need for bar orders on their books. 


Demand is Moderate 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—New business in 
merchant steel bars is not particu- 
larly heavy and the mills are not be- 
ing forced in getting out the ton- 
nages that are required. Buyers are 
not cancelling old orders; in fact, 
they are _ specifying fairly freely 
against such contracts, especially with 
those producers who can guarantee 
fairly prompt shipment. The impres- 
sion that prices possibly may be lower 
after the turn of the year, coupled 
with the desire to keep down the 
size of inventories, tends toward 
caution in the matter of purchases 
beyond the end of this month. 


Good Export Inquiries 
New York, Dec. 2.—Makers of both 


steel and iron bars are receiving 
numerous inquiries from abroad. In 
most cases small lots are wanted but 
they comprise a considerable tonnage 
in the aggregate. The largest steel 
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bar inquiry which now is out, in- 
volves 1000 tons for Japan and it is 
regarded likely that this will be con- 
summated shortly. As a rule, soft 
steel bars for export are quoted at 
3.50c, Pittsburgh. Shell discard bars 
are quoted at 3.25c, Pittsburgh, for 
export. For refined iron bars for 
shipment abroad, the mills are asking 
425c, or the same as the present 
maximum price on domestic business 


Demand Appears for Export 


Buffelo, Dec. 3.—Current bar de- 
mand is more active. There are 4a 
good many inquiries for hot rolled 
material. The bar demand for export 
has shown a considerable improve- 
ment. It is coming from allied coun- 
tries tather than neutral. 


Heavy Demand Continues 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—Manufacturers of 
bolts and nuts find demand is excel- 
lent for their product and orders are 
being booked continually, coming 
from general sources, practically all 
users being short and desiring to fill 
out their assortments. 


Old Orders Are a Backlog 

Pittsburgn, Dec. 3.—Orders for cold 
rolled shafting which have been on 
the books of the manufacturers for 
some time; now are forming a back- 
log against the cancellations incident 
to the ending of the war. These old 
orders are being specified against 
when assurance of prompt delivery 
can be given. 


Seek Semifinished Steel 


Active Demand Develops at Pittsburgh for Sheet Bars—Open-Hearth 
Stock Offered Sparingly—Skelp Inquiry Not Covered 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Active demands 
are being made upon the steel manu- 
facturers for all kinds of semifinished 
material, especially from the middle- 
men who seem to have an outlet for 
supplies that the manufacturers them- 
selves did not know existed. Demand 
for sheet bars both on the part of 
brokers and the finishing mills espe- 
cially is hrisk. The sheet industry 
seems to be making a more rapid re- 
covery to a peace basis than most 
other lines of steel; hence, the brisk 
call for ba~s. Bessemer sheet bars 
are fairly pienty and some of the 
valley producers so are getting out 
fair sized toncages of open-hearth 
bars. The jeading interest, however, 
is offering open-hearth bars sparingly 
as yet, for while suspension has been 
ordered on the big order for French 
rails, cancellations have not yet been 
received and there is some hesitancy 
about diverting the rail capacity into 
other lines. An inquiry for 10,000 
tons of skeip for export to Scotland 
has been on the market lately, but ap- 
parently no One is in a position to 
accept this business. Offerings of 
billets on the open market ‘still are 
rather scant. Supplies of slabs have 
not increased much and it is not 
easier to pick up tonnages of wire 
rods now than it has been for some 
time past. 


Shipping on Old Orders 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Cancellations 


of orders for cold rolled strip steel 
that have come to manufacturers since 
the signing of the armistice, to a 
considerable extent, are being counter- 


balanced by shipments against old 
orders. Only a few attempts have 
been made to cancel such business. 
New business, however, is moderate, 
as buyers have the fear of lower 
prices and specifications against old 
contracts are supplying their most 


urgent requirements. Most companies 
have enough old business booked to 
carry them into the new year and it 
is believed that by then, the auto- 
mobile makers will be seeking ton- 
nages. Some difficulty is reported in 
getting sufficient supplies of billets 
and production of strip steel is not 
expanding at all rapidly. 


Billets for Italy 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3—Among a few 
recent allocations are 10,000 tons 8 x 8- 
inch soft rerolling billets for the 
Italian government to a western mill. 
Several sales of forging and rerolling 
billets to domestic consumers are re- 
ported. 


Inquire for Quick Shipment 


New York, Dec. 2.—Several con- 
sumers in this district have put out 
inquiries for semifinished steel. Among 
them are two from New England 
consumers for 1000 tons and 2000 tons 
respectively, of small rerolling billets. 
This steel is wanted for quick ship- 
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ment. In fact, none of the consumers 
here are desirous of buying for the 
future under present conditions. Semi- 
finished steel can be had from a 
number of mills for quick shipment 
but others still have a great deal of 
rush tonnage on their books and can 
make no promises on new orders. 


Sheet Bars Are Sold 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Considerable 
tonnage of open-hearth sheet bars 
for delivery over the first half oi 
1919 has been disposed of the past 
week by prodcers in this territory 
who have had much tonnage ior this 
purpose released by the cancellation 
or suspension of shell steel orders. 
‘These sheet bar contracts have been 
closed on the basis ct present prices 
and are not subject to market change. 
A local buyer who was negotiating 
for 5U0 to 1000 tons for quick de- 
livery is understood to have closed. 
The English government has sus- 
pended a considerable tonnage ol 
shell steel with local mills and some 
of the other allies have taken sim- 
ilar action. In one case a tonnage 
of biliets and seminnished forms was 
substituted for the quantity o1 shell 
steel revoked. Forging billets are 
being offered for quick shipment. A 
considerable tonnage of electric steel 
which was under contract with a 
gunmaker in this district has been 
cancelled owing to the government 
having annulled its order with the 
latter. This has released a liberal 
amount of electric steel for the mar- 
ket and producers now are seeking 
orders of this character. 


Release Large Tonnage 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 4—Govern- 
ment shell-steel contracts among val- 
ley makers have been cancelled liber- 
ating many thousand tons of open- 
hearth steel for commercial rolling. 
It is understood all shell steel fin- 
ished or in the process of rolling at 
the time the cancellations were re- 
ceived will be accepted by the gov- 


ernment and that disposition of all 
stock intended for shell steel pur- 
poses will be made later. All gov- 


ernment orders for this material have 
been blotted off the boaks. One no- 
ticeable effect of the cancellation is 
that open-hearth sheet bars are now 
available for commercial use and sev- 
eral good-sized sales have recently 
been made. Consumers are buying 
only such tonnages as are covered 
by orders. Only light sales are noted 
from the jobbing trade. Producers 
expect the demand for sheet bars to 
become more brisk after the holidays. 


Quiet Market 


Prevails in Tin Plate Due to Season 
—Export Inquiry Out 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—As is not un- 
usual at this time ot the year, trade 
in tin plate is quiet. Current business 
runs to miscellaneous needs that are 
neither large nor pressing and are 
easily met. Makers have not yet 
opened their books for first half of 

19 business and do not appear to 
be in a hurry to do so, pending a 
more orderly state of affairs in the 
general steel situation, Some _ ex- 
port inquiry is current. There is a 
good sized inquiry from China now 
before producers in this district. 
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Stop Railroad Plate Orders 


Orders to Suspend Work on Contracts from Railroad Administration 


Reach Cleveland Mills—Export Demand Continues 


Cleveland, Dec. 3.—Local plate mak- 
ers have received instructions to sus- 
pend shipment on the’ unfilled por- 
tions of orders for material for car 
orders for domestic roads placed by 
the United States railroad adminis- 
tration. This tonnage was entered 
on the mill books sometime last sum- 
mer and. considerable of it already 
has been shipped. These instruc- 
tions to suspend came as a surprise 
to the plate makers and they dupli- 
cate similar suspensions recently re- 
ceived by Chicago mills. It is be- 
lieved in some quarters that these 
suspensions are only temporary and 
in some earlier instances releases have 
been given. A small lot of buying 
is continuing from ‘various sources 
but buyers usually are acting cau- 
tiously. Prices exhibit firmness 
though it is reported that in some 
territories sheet makers have not 
been adhering rigidly to the standard 
classification where that product and 
plates overlap. 


Export Demand Brisk 


York, Dec. 2.—Foreign in- 
involving many thousands of 
to flow in upon plate 
most of this business 
buyers show no haste 
to close. Views of the mills on 
prices for export vary considerably. 
Some mills are quoting between 5.00c 
and ©.00c, Pittsburgh, while others 
will do as low as 4.00c, New York. 


Mills Are Kept Busy 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3—While a few 
plate mills in various parts of the 
country can take on -some tonnage 
for fairly early delivery, most have 
so much business on hand that they 
are indifferent to new business. One 
eastern mill having all it can do for 
next eight or nine months took orders 


New 
quiries 
tons continue 
makers On 
the prospective 


for more than 12,000 tons, part for 
marine boilers and part for locomo- 
tive boilers and now is out of the 


market in expectation that prices wil 
rise if government figures are dis- 
continued. The only cancellations are 
those of British government which 
has followed cancellations of orders 
for other products by cancelling larg« 
plate tonnages recently allocated to 
the Lukens, Lackawanna, Central, 
Worth, Midvale and Alan Wood com- 
panies. One of these mills has ac 
cepted the _ cancellation. Another 
which had already started producing 
plates will accept cancellation but has 
put in indemnification claim of $10 
per ton. The other mills have not 
yet taken action. The American 
Locomotive Co. is about to receive 
domestic locomotive contract to re- 
place the ‘Pershing locomotive order 
recently cancelled. Mills are exceed- 
ingly anxious to begin shipments to 
Japan on old high priced plate orders 
and assurances are given that license 
applications will be acted on favorably 
without delay. Showing the anxiety 
for plates in some quarters, one con- 
sumer offered to pay premium of 
$5 per ton on Jarge tonnage for de- 
livery before Feb. 1. It is likely now 


that Italian plate orders may not be 
placed for month or two. Not much 
plate export business has been placed 
although numerous feelers continue 
to come out. 


Mills Not so Heavily Pressed 

Pittsburga, Dec. 3.—Plate mills are 
not being so heavily pressed ior de- 
liveries as they were recently and 
the supply situation ts.a shade easier 
although this change is more ap- 
parent than real, for the reason that 
some good sized export inquiries are 


cropping up and tae ship and car 
requirements have changed only to 
the extent that there is not the 


urgency to the demand there was 
when the main thought in production 
was speed. 
Demand Picks Up 
Buffaio, Dec. 3.—A good plate de- 
mand has developed. One mill which 


had been shut down and under re- 
pairs tor weeks will resume opera- 
tion about the middle of the month 


on old tonnage yet unfinished. 


Shipbuilding Not Slacked 

Chieago, Dec. 3.—Although new 
tonnages of ship material are not 
being received in the volume which 
marked the earlier part of the year, 
mills ave still engaged m producing 
and shipping plates up to their capac- 
ity. This condition is expected to 
continue over many months and no 
let-up in this respect is foreseen. 
Export demand is strong and as high 
as 5.50c has been bid for export 
plates. 


Suspend Rails 


Intended for France but Expect 
Tonnage to be Diverted 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Suspension of 
work of the 168,000 tons of rails 
for export to France, on which the 
Carnegie Steel Co. nas been working, 
has been ordered from Washington. 
No definite cancellation of the order, 
however, has been received and pend- 
ing such an order, the company has 
only slightly reduced the operations 
of its rail mills. There is the possi- 
bility that the order will not be can- 
celled, for some time ago the rail- 
road administration permitted a large 
tonnage intended for the national 
roads to go to Frarce and this pro- 
duction may be diverted to domestic 
uses. Matters with regard to prices 
for rails apparently are not progress- 
ing with much rapidity in Washing- 
ton, at least no word of settlement 
of the matter has been received here. 
Fair demand exists for light rails 
and small spikes in connection with 
coal mine operations, but only hand- 
to-mouth buying of large spikes is 
observed. Railroads are said to be 
showing more disposition to resume 
the practice of placing blanket orders 
for spikes and specify against such 
orders. Some makers, however, are 
refusing such offers,, preferring to 
keep the business as it now is, or 
filling wants as they arise. 
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Buyers i in Foreign Countries Seek Heavy Tonnages— Export Licenses 


Easily Obtained But Vessel Shortage Precludes Shipment 


Youngstown, O., Dec 4.—Export 
inquiry is commanding the attention 
of nearly every sheetmaker in the 
valley. Almost every mail brings in- 
— from buyers in South America, 

ustralia, Japan and European coun- 


tries who are in need mostly of 
painted corrugated and _ galvanized 
grades. Shipments are free to west- 


ern countries and no trouble is experi- 
enced in obtaining export licenses. 
The latter is also true for material 
billed to South American and Euro- 
pean buyers. It is said 300 export 
licenses for sheets were issued daily 
during the greater part of last week. 


In spite of this fact, however, few 
shipments for South America and 
European countries are being made 


by valley makers on account of the 
scarcity of bottoms. Railroads here 
refuse to move export material bound 
for eastern ports unless the shipper 
guarantees that reservation has been 
made forthe material on board ocean- 
going carriers. ° Most of the latter 
plying between the United States and 
uropean and South American coun- 
tries are still engaged in transporting 
essential products and hence little 
space is available for other than this 
material. 

Nevertheless, a few export buyers 
are willing to pay storage on their 
sheets at eastern ports in this country 
provided the maker can get the mate- 


rial there. However, in order to 
avoid a recurrence of last winter’s 
blockade at eastern points, the gov- 


ernment has requested that dock and 
storage space be kept open there. 
Thus export buyers can entertain lit- 
tle hope in getting their material even 
that far until the possibilities of ob- 
tainng bottoms become a little more 
promising. 

The cancellation of government 
shell-steel contracts has made sheet 
bars more plentiful here. While’ the 
market has not reached its old-time 
sway, still good-sized tonnages are 
changing hands. There is still some 
tendency indicating that domestic 
buyers are uncertain of future market 
conditions. Whether they are holding 
off in view of next quarter price fix- 
ing or whether they are looking for- 
ward to inventory is a matter of con- 
jecture. As to the former view, 
makers express the opinion that pres- 
ent prices either,will prevail or they 
will go higher. With the present 
labor wage and $51 sheet bar, few 
sheet mills here could afford to 
operate should there be a_ reduction 
in the price of sheets after the first 
of the year. 

Domestic inquiry while not coming 
out as freely as a week or two ago, 
is reaching the valley in fair-size 
quantities. 


Export Demand Heavy 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—Sheetmakers find 
»@xport demand for, their product un- 
usualiy heavy but under present recu- 
lations as»to licenses it is not possible 
to book the business, which ,is on r- 
ing. At present a premium of 

per ton is being quoted on export 





business but this is not a bar to free 
buying wherever the material can be 
booked. Domestic ‘demand és fairly 
heavy for immediate delivety, but 
biiyérs are°not inclined to place their 
requirements for first quarter, evident- 
ly preferring to wait for possible 
decline in prices. 


Active Demand is Noted 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Active demands 
are coming to the makers of sheets 
and their problem continues to be 


not one of business, but of keeping 


all'who want supplies satisfied. Au- 
tomobile manufacturers continue to 


ask, plead and actualiy hound makers 
for deliveries on old orders, but to 
no avail, for automobile requirements 
run almost exclusively to open- 


hearth steel and the supply of this 
class of sheet bars is not so much 
larger than it has been. While valley 
producers are getting out somewhat 
larger tonnages, the Carnegie Steel 
Co., having received no definite can- 
cellation of the French rail order, 
has not yet substituted sheet bars 
for rails at its Edgar Thomson works. 
Until the supply of open-hearth sheet 
bars is larger, therefore, requirements 
for automobiles must of necessity be 
delayed. Business on the books of 
the leading interest is sufficient to 
keep its plants busy for the next 
four months at 85 pe: cent of capac- 
ity, and as yet the mills are not 
doing 70 per cent. Beside the fact 
that bars still are far from plenty, 
it has been no simple matter to 
gather together the working organiza- 
tions broken by war conditions. The 
current demand is surprising to the 
makers in that it is coming from un- 
expected sources. The building trade 
is looking for tonnages of roofing 
material and metal lathes, while there 
is a strong demand from the makers 
of stoves and ranges. 


Export Demand in East 


Philadelphia, Dec. 3.—Interests in 
sheets continues mostly from export 
standpoint. Galvanized for export has 
sold at 7c. Blue annealed has sold 
for export at 4.75c Pittsburgh and 
No. 28 black is quoted for export at 
5.75c to 6c, Pittsburgh. 


Resale Lots 


Of Some Ferroalloys Continue to be 
Marketed at Concessions 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Users of ferro- 
alloys still are moving cautiously in 
the matter of fresh purchases and 
the turnover is extremely limited. 
Immediate needs of 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon are being met to a consider- 
able extent from tonnages coming 
back on the market as a result of 
cancellations or of suspended ship- 
— and these resales are taking 
penet at considerably lower prices 

an makers are Bosiness,” tus, to quote 
on new bus while. the 
furnaegy-oee a range of $150 
to $1 a a 


ered. the price 
on resales generally is 


around $140. 


. not 
_reports an oversupply of this alloy 





December 5, 1918 


One Pittsburgh district consumer is 
offering three carloads of 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, which on account of war 
order cancellations, he figures he will 
need. A valley steel concern 


and is seeking bids on this surplus. 
Other offerings for resale include 
1000 tons for a Canadian consumer, 
20 tons, and 2 carloads by Pitts- 
burgh district users. While new 
business is almost negligible at pres- 
ent, it is figured that by the middle of 
next month there wil! be a consider- 
able increase in the demand, for there 
are few consumers who are not cov- 
ered much beyond the first of Feb- 
ruary even with the tonnages they 
are able to pick up. Little new 
business is doing in the lower grades 
of bessemer ferrosilicon, but a resale 
of a carload of 10 to 12 per cent 
is reported at the government price, 
the seller being allowed a commis- 
sion on the transaction. Few in- 
quiries are coming out for ferroman- 
ganese. A sale involving between 250 
and 300 tons of higher than 70 per 
cent metal has been made at $250 
for immediate shipment. It is under- 
stood that this tonnage was moved 
in a trade deal, whereby the buyer 
took the alloy at this figure and 
gave in part exchange a tonnage of 
slabs and sheet bars. Hardly enough 
business has been effected in 70 per 
cent ferromanganese to establish 
prices, but for prompt shipment it is 
doubtful if buyers would have to pay 
much more than $245, the seller ab- 
sorbing the freight. The market is 
almost dead on 16 to 18 per cent 
spiegeleisen. While nominally quoted 
at $75, furnace, spot. or contract, the 
market is an untested condition. 
Ferro Resales Appear 

New York, Dec. 3.—Resales are be- 
ginning to feature ferromanganese and 
such business.is reported at under 
$250. Producers are adhering to the 
$250 price but this is entirely 
nominal and untested. Resales also 
are occurring in 50 per cent ferro- 
silicon at $150 to $160. Spot 
Spiegeleisen is now generally $70 fur- 
nace for 16 per cent with differential 
of $3.50 per unit up or down 
Spiegeleisen is very quiet. 


Slow Movement 


Shown in Pipe to Jobbers But Oil 
Trade is Brisk 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 3—New demands for 
pipe like those in several other finished 
steel lines, are held in check because 
buyers seem to believe that prices will be 
lower later on. Jobbers are not holding 
up shipments on old contracts and fair 
sized tonnages continue to move to the 
oi! districts. Makers have practically 
abandoned the hope of business in pipe 
that was expected at one time when the 
government was considering the con- 
struction of a line between the Texas 
fields and the Atlantic seaboard for the 
carrying of. fuel oil for merchant and 
naval vessels. Little or no increase in 
the production of buttweld pipe is ob- 
served as a result of the lifting of the 
restrictions on the manufacture of this 
line. The chief use for these smaller 
sizes of pipe is in buildings for the 
plumbine trade, and. as usual at this 
time of the year. such requirements and 
purchases are lieht. Ofd orders are the 

chief backlog for manufacturers. 
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- Pig tron Production at High Rate 


Tonnage Produced Last Month is Best on Record for Month of November— 
Epidemic and Fuel Supply Stll Interrupt Furnace Operations— 
~ Spiegel Production Shows Loss of 13,670 Tons 


HE pig iron production of coke 

| and anthracite furnaces of the 
country last month reached 

the largest total ever recorded 

in November. The effects of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, and also irregular 
coke supply to furnaces in some sec- 
tions are still being felt, however, 
and the November total fell off slight- 
ly compared with October. The daily 
average also shows a slight decline. 
The total production of pig iron 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 








1918 1917 1916 

January 2,403,227 3,159,839 8,171,878 
February 2,318,242 2,649,935 3,078,548 
March § ..... 3,209,996 3,255,813 3,327,630 
BOE. ccacee 3,273,355 3,328,061 8,225,496 
a. ecshbss 3,451,884 8,413,677 3,364,584 
ae  esesécd 3,316,148 3,260,234 3,213,818 
Total ist half 17,972,852 19,067,559 19,381,954 
Se esccee 3,408,584 3,337,442 3,221,127 
August ..... 8,378,479 3,238,970 3,197,838 
September 3,413,223 3,140,742 3,208,041 
Oct 3,482,392 3,296,286 3,508,180 
November 3,350,282 3,198,597 3,317,805 
Total 11 mos. 35,006,812 35,279,596 35,834,945 
December ... ...+.+-:- 2,885,380 8,184,178 
Total 2d half ........ 19,097,417 19,687,169 

Grand total 35,006,812 38,164,976 39,019,123 
in November amounted to 3,350,282 


tons, a loss of 132,110 tons compared 
with the October total of. 3,482,392 
tons, but an increase of 151,685 tons 
over the November; 1917, figure of 
3,198,597 tons. The _ steelworks or 
nonmerchant furnaces produced 2,- 
481,337 tons last month, compared 
with 2,581,251 tons in October a loss 
of 99,914 tons. Thé merchant fur- 
nace output showed a loss of 19,785 


tons, the) dNovember.. production of 
these stacks being 792,760 tons, com- 
pared with 812,546 tons the. precéding 
month, - 

As November is a 30-day month, the 
loss in daily average production com- 
pared with October, a 3l-day month, 
is only slight. Blast furnace opera- 
tion were atthe rate of 111,676 tons 
daily last month compared to 112,335 
tons in October, a loss of 659 tons. 
The daily average for the year has 
now reached 104,811 tons, or 249,tons 
over last year’s daily average of 104,- 
562 tons. The steelworks furnaces 
produced 82,711 tons daily in Novem- 
ber compared with. 83,266 tons in 
October, a loss of 555 tons. The 
merchant furnaces showed a gain of 
214 tons in daily average, their pro- 
duction being at the rate of 26,425 


per day, compared with 26,211 tons 
in the preceding month. 
Spiegel production in November 


amounted to only 33,178 tons, a loss 
of 13,670 tons compared with the 
October total of 46,848 tons. Ferro 
showed a gain of 1259 tons, the No- 
vember production being 43,007 tons, 
and for October, 41,748 tons. 

There were 359 stacks in blast on 
the last day of November, compared 
with 364 on Oct. 31, a loss of five. 
Four. merchant stacks were blown in 
during the month, and five blown out, 
a net loss of one. Two steelworks 
furnaces were relighted and six blown 
out, a net loss of four. 

The Woodstock Operating Corp., 
Anniston, Ala., blew out, one of its 
furnaces on Nov. 16, for relining and 
general repairs. The work to be done 





NOVEMBER PIG IRON 











Na, in blast last 
No. of day of month Total tonnage made Totals 

States stacks Nov Oct Merchant Nonmerchant Nov. Oct. 
NE Avon knG dard nn henet 162 137 140 249,120 1,015,198 1,264,318 1,313,441 
ye Rw DE eet pa 80 73 75 «136,993 631,128 768,121 806,039 
ND | le Sr Ran) oa es “a 31 107,204 87,583 194,787 206,470 
OUND ccs cdanceeduckiman 13 13 EN eS 33,735 32.974 
ON eT IRE ey 28 24 25 77,020 139,230 216,250 224,769 
PSE. np decdcccechoctt 5 5 4 ee << 19,254 13,434 
ET PE. easiest <dtens 25 24 4 61,190 255,139 316,329 328,665 
DD. . cm suehbivectdnese énsd 6 4 4 
OD RES eee pee me 16 15 15 
SRR S Dei RE RES 2 ‘ 3 3 87,467 383,761 $31,318 $36,498 
RE at at FH 6 ‘ 4 
ES ee eee 7 4 4 
West Virginia ...............0. 4 4 4 
Sh aii REE gia 17 11 10 62,348 41,098 83,441 60,331 
eae 1 1 1 
EES 8 a cis od eeaene 2 0 0 
UR i ea ns. chlabae spe 3 0 0 
os ok ou | 3 2 3 28,434 28,210 56,644 61,185 
ER NT 3 3 3 
Ree 1 1 1 
A WAIN -... once aka: wa Loeat 2. cdbene ty ahcoties 33,178 46,848 
ee eee ede han tare ae es Be 43,007 41,748 

A Ae EE "437 , 359 364. 792,760 «2481,337 3,350,282 8,482,892 


at. 





on the furnace. will take from 70 to 
90 days. 

The stack of the Zenith Furnace 
Co., West Duluth, Minn., was blown 
out on Nov. 14 for relining. This 
furnace has been running on the 
present lining since Jan, 20, 1915. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Jan. .. 77,523 101,930 102,319 61,823 60,624 
Feb. . 82,704 04,641 106,157 69,521 67,460 
Mar. .103,548 105,026 107,348 66,009 75,534 
Apr. .109,112 110,936 107,517 170,484 75,383 
May .111,351 110,119 108,535 72,747 67,646 
June .110,538 108,675 107,127 178,998 63,4 

July .109,954 107,659 108,907 82,687 63, 

Aug. .108,983 104,483 103,156 89,510 64,408 
Sept. .113,774 104,691 106,935 94,478 62,757 
Oct. .112,335 106,332 113,167 100,656 57,007 
Nov. .111,676 106,620 110,598 101,174 50,042 
DOA - « ceccas 93,077 102,715 103,278 48,236 
Avg. ..104,811 104,562 106,610 81,022 62,934 








The new A furnace, at. the Steelton 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
was lighted on Nov. 7. 

The No. 1 furnace of the Wellston 
Iron Furnace Co., Jackson, O., will 
resume operations about Dec. 4, 
Connections being made to new hot 
blast stoves made it mecessary to 
blow out this stack on Nov. 10. 


A. S. M. E. Meeting 


Brings Out Interesting Figures on 
Munitions and Sh pbuilding 


New York, Dec. 3.—Charles_ T. 
Main, president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, in his 
addifss at the annual meeting re- 
viewed the technical work of the 
society and its committees and out- 
lined the responsibilities which engi- 
neers must assume in ‘reconstruction 
work. He urged employers to meet 
the labor trend by co-operation to- 
ward the formation of 4 federal labor 
administration. Mr. Main represent- 
ing’ the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers will sail Thursday with 
representatives of civil, electrical and 
mining engineering societies at the 
invitation of French Minister Miller 
for the purpose of aiding the French 
and Belgians in their reconstruction. 

In recognition of the valuable serv- 
ices performed during the war, the 


society conferred honorary member-* 


ship upon Charles M. Schwab and 
Orville Wright at the opening ses- 
sion. Mr. Schwab accepting the 
honorary membership, stated that in 
November 500,000 tons of shipping 
space were placed in commission and 
the total by the end of this year will 
be between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
tons. He stated that 60 per cent of 
the ships and munitions delivered to 
the navy department since the war 
broke out and one-fourth the number 
of merchant ships furnished to the 
allies and our country, Came from the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. He also said 
that 15,000 big guns had been shipped 
to’ France during the war ‘period. 
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Contract Adjustments Are in Tangle 


Improperly Executed Orders Are Not Binding on Government, Comptroller of Treasury 


Informs Secretary Baker— Legal Contracts May Supplement Those Loosely 
Drawn, But Valid— Courts to Decide Others—Government ‘‘Lenient™ 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Man- 
ufacturers holding govern- 
ment contracts for war 


materials are becoming more 
concerned over the question of con- 
tract adjustments than over termina- 
tion of contracts. While termination 
must necessarily precede adjustment, 
the second step is regarded as the 
more vital, involving a multitude of 
questions which may lead to litiga- 
tion. A serious phase of the subject 
is whether the so-called contracts a 
number of manufacturers made are 
legal contracts, or _mercly letters, 
telegrams, etc. 

Comptroller of the Treasury War- 
wick, in an opinion to Secretary 
Baker of the war dcpartment, points 
out that the auditors of the depart- 
ments will pass favorably on only 
such contracts as were properly 
drawn. Thése requirements are strict 
and many manufacturers who never 
dealt with the government prior to 
the recent war may find themselves 
confronted with a long series of 
negotiations and interpretations, pos- 
sibly ending in litigation. It is ex- 
pected, however, that because of the 
wholehearted response of the indus- 
tries of the country, the government 
will be lenient in making settlements. 


The question of adjustments was 
brought to the front last week when 
Comptroller Warwick made public 
his reply to a letter from Secretary 
Baker. For the first time a number 
of producers of war materials were 
brought face to face with the. ques- 
tion as to the validity of their con- 
tracts. Many of the contracting of- 
ficers, or those acting in that capac- 


ity for the government, and many 
producers never had occasion to 
execute agreements of governmental 
character until the war mdde hasty 
action urgent. 


Will Not Approve Certain Orders 


In the haste on both sides, it is 
believed, thousands of orders were 
filled without more authority than a 
telegram, a letter, or even a word 
from a purchasing officer. Mr. War- 
wick points out that such orders are 
not contracts. His auditors will not 
pass them for payment and it may 
be necessary for the courts to decide 
the question. Mr. Warwick’s state- 
ment was in reply to a question of 
whether the war department could 
make supplemental contracts, cancel- 
ling the originals and making pay- 
ment for work performed, on the 
originals. 

Mr. Warwick said that supplemental 
contracts in substitution for properly 


executed originals may be _ entered 
into by the government with pro- 
ducers. If the first agreements were 
properly executed, the war depart- 


ment may pay up to 75 per cent of a 
contracting of- 


sum decided on by 

ficers as the minimum of the value 
of the work performed under the 
original contract. This is to give to 
the manufacturer at once sufficient 
funds to enable him to immediately 
begin commercial production. Mean- 


while, adjustment of the contract as 
to the remainder due him will be car- 
ried out by special arrangement made 
by the defartment. 

Benedict Crowell, director of muni- 
tions of the war department, yester- 
day annourced that these supple- 


mental contracts will be made with 
contractors where such ‘new contracts 
are warranted. He said adjustments 
will be made by special boards created 
by the department and these boards 
will include special bodies in the ord- 
nance districts of the country. The 
boards will be made up of industrial, 
legal and army officials, utilizing the 
mediums created by the various war 
branches of the government such as 
the ordnance districts, the war in- 
dustries board’s regional advisors, etc. 


Settle Each Case Individually 


The government still is of the opin- 
ion contract cancellations must be 
made in view of the labor and pro- 
duction problems growing out of the 
transition from war to peace. It is 
not contemplated to proceed with 
needless production of war materials, 
but it is held that the first considera- 


tion of industrial and labor condi- 
tions is more important and worth 
any effort and expense the policy 


might involve. It has been with this 
end in view that the various depart- 
ments have been looking to demobil- 
ization of the war industries and the 


sper dy return to peace-time produc- 
tion. 

Problems arising from adjustment 
of contracts will have to be settled 


individually as each contract presents 
different conditions. Legal counsel 
for the contractors will have _ to 
thresh out these questions and others, 
which include the amount of profit to 
be allowed The war department, 
with certain limitations, favors a 10 
per cent margin, but Mr. Warwick 
points out these limitations involve 
many questions not self-evident. 


Baruch Resigns; See End of Price Fixing 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3—The 
report that the activities of 
the war industries board will 


end Jan. 1 has gained 
strength by reason of the resigna- 
tion of the board’s chairman, Ber- 


nard M. Baruch, to take effect on 
the date mentioned. While the report 
has not been verified, it would seem, 
if it is true, that fixing of prices on 
iron and steel and other products has 
ended and will not be resumed with 
the expiration of the periods for 
which the prices were determined. 
In the case of iron and steel, the 
existing prices were fixed for the 
fourth quarter, ending Dec. 31. Cer- 
tainty as to whether or not the war 
industries board will go out of ex- 
istence at the end of the current 
year probably will not be established 
until the President accepts the resig- 
nation. of Mr. Baruch and makes 
known his attitude as to whether 
the board will be discontinued. The 


has power to suspend the 
the board any time he 
Many of its duties have 
others are bcing con- 


President 
functions of 
may choose. 
been fulfilled, 





Government is Not to 
Undersell Producers 


ASHINGTON, Dean 3. — 
W “Chairman Baruch, .of the 


war industries board, and 
Secretary Baker, of the war de- 
partment, have announced _ that 
the government's accumulations of 
raw materials or finished products 
“will be distributed when and where 
the liquidation of such supplies will 
least interfere with the return of 
industry to normal conditions.” This 
is regarded as a liberal policy, one 
which will keep the government 
from entering into competition with 
private producers. 











ducted on a Wmited scale, while still 


others have been transferred to old 
established branches of the govern- 
ment. An example of the latter is 


the turning over of the work of the 
chemicals division of the board in 
connection with a study of the potash 
Situation to the department of the 
interior, 


Reduces Operations 


The American Locomotive Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
Dec. i, by John A. Macgarvey, gen- 
eral manager of its Schenectady, N. 
Y., plant, has reduced operations at 
this plant to five days a week for 
an indefinite period, instead of six 
days as before. It was explained by 
Mr. Macgarvey that government 
orders for locomotives are coming 
in so slowly that it is impossible to 
dispose. of the entire output of the 
plant when operating to capacity. 
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Reconstruction Congress in Session 


Thousands of Nation's Business Men Meet in Atlantic City to Decide on Concerted 






Action for Readjustments—Department of Commerce to Submit Data 
Showing Great Demand for Iron and Steel in Europe 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., Dec. 4. 
—Efforts to co-ordinate the 
ideas of business men on re- 
construction work were begun 

Tuesday with the meeting of nearly 400 
war service committzes, called by the 
Chamber of Commerce cf the United 
States. The widespread interest dis- 
played was shown by the thousands 
of business men who have come from 
all sections of the country and have 
packed the hotels. The committees 


met first separately and later in the 
session will meet jointly in groups to 
make general recommendations to 


the government. 

Addressing the convention on 
Wednesday Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield said: “Beware of the tempta- 
tion hastily to lay hands upon wages. 
Concentrate thought, purpose and 
effort upon your output.” The secre- 
tary declared that the country is at 
the commercial parting of the ways. 

“There is no doubt, humanly speak- 
ing,” continued the secretary, “that 
prosperity lies ahead for America, but 
there is yet an unsolved doubt as to 
what use America will make of her 
prosperity. If you can leave to your 
sons as they go about the earth the 


knowledge that America rose to a 
height of marvelous power, financial, 
military, political, industrial and 


economical, and she used that power 
to her own good always and also 
always for the good of the world, 
then your sons can walk as no Ger- 
man can walk, can travel the whole 
round orb of the globe, among friends 
knit to one another with bonds of 
esteem and affection which can not be 
broken.” 

Harry A. Whe@er, president of the 
chamber of commerce, announced 
that he had offered to President Wil- 
son the services of representative 
men from American industries to at- 
tend the peace conference in France 
and advise with the delegates from 
the United States. The - President 
made no direct reply to this offer. 

“Failure to deal generously in the 
distribution of raw materials,” said 
Mr. Wheeler, “will seriously impede 
the industrial restoration of nations 
not fortunate enough to possess basic 
materials of their own in surplus for 
trading purposes. 

“A plan of rationing is not a func- 
tion of the government exclusive of 
the aid and counsel of those expert in 
handling these commodities, Making 
the plan and carrying it into effect 
should be left to those who best 
know the processes of production and 
distribution, with only such govern- 
ment participation as may give offi- 
cial sanction to the plan and provide 


the regulation that will assure fair 
dealing and reasonable prices. 
“Reconstruction cannot proceed 


under principles of just consideration 
for the needs of all nations except as 
those countries having ships available 
shall so far pool their tonnage as to 
i Happily 


make it of universal service. 





the United States, with its ocean fleet 
increasing daily is in a fair way to 
set an example in this as in other 
matters involving international prob- 
lems of reconstruction, and American 
business may well consider a memorial 
to our own government and through 
it to the peace conference, for the 
adoption of such plans during the 
period of reconstruction as will assure 
a joint control and distribution of 
overseas shipping to provide all na- 
tions with their immediate needs: of 
food and with raw materials, and 
transport for their products.” 

The department of commerce is 
said to have evidence to place before 
the convention indicating that the 
iron industry in the devastated area 
of France and Belgium cannot be 
revised for some time, probably two 
years, and therefore iron and steel 
products of all kinds will be required 
of the United States for immediate 
reconstruction work in Europe. These 
products are likely to prove as vital 
as food and clothing. 

The convention continues Wednes- 
day and Thursday and the ‘accredited 
representatives of 377 industries will 
take up all phases of reconstruction 
work and the benefit of their advice 
and counsel will be offered to the 
government through an industrial ad- 
visory federation to be created. This 
federation will speak through a small 
executive committee made up of the 
strongest men that can be found in 
industry. 


Views Will be Welcomed 


In a letter to the chamber of com- 
merce President Wilson has declared 
that the government will welcome 
the views of business men in the 
transition from war to peace condi- 
tions. The organization to be created 
at Atlantic City will offer an oppor- 
tunity for industry to express itself 
on these problems in concrete fashion. 
The program for the conference lists 
the following as speakers at the gen- 
eral session with the subjects which 
they will discuss: 

Harry A. Wheeler, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
“The Purposes of the Conference.” 

William C. Redfield, secretary of 
commerce, “Our Opportunity and 
Obligation in International Trade.” 

Benedict Crowell, assistant secretary 
of war, “Demobilization in Relation 
to Industry.” 

James A. Farrell, president United 
States Steel Corp., “Foreign Trade.” 

John D. Rockefeller Jr, “Repre- 
sentation in Industry.” 

Paul M, Warburg, former member 
federal reserve board, “Finance After 
the War.” 

Other speakers will be added to the 
program. For the purpose of facilitat- 
ing discussion the war service com- 
mittees will meet first as separate 
units, later in 35 groups, again in ten 
major groups, and finally in general 
session. The program for the major 
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group meetings, in part, includes the 
following chairmen and speakers: 
Major group No. 3—Iron and steel. 
Chairman to be selected. Speakers, 
Murray L. Sargent, chief hardware 
and tool section, war industries board; 
John N. Willys, Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, O.; Judge Edwin B. Parker, 
priorities commissioner war industries 
board; Thomas Ewing, New York. 
Major group No. 4—Metals and 
minerals, other than iron and steel. 
Chairman and speakers to be selected 
Major group No. 7—Chemicals 
Chairman, Horace Bawker, American 


Agriculmral Co., New York City. 
Speakers, Dr. William H. Nichols, 
General Chemical Co., New York 


City; Charles H. McDowell, c :emical 
division, war industries board. 


Related group No. 4—Coal and 
coke. Chairman, J. D. A. Morrow, 
fuel administration, Washington. 
Speaker, Frank Peabody, Peabody 


Coal Co., Chicago. 

Related group No. 7—Gas motors, 
automobiles, engines, etc. Chairman, 
David Ludlam, president Auto Car 
Co., Ardmore, Pa. Speaker. George 
N. Graham, Pierce-Arrow Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Related group No. 8—Steel and. iron 
production, rolled and drawn. Chair- 
man, Arthur G. McKee, enginee:, 
Cleveland. Speaker, William B. Dick- 
son, vice president Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., New York City. 

Related group No. 9—Steel and iron 
products (fabricated or manufactured). 
Chairman, Thomas Earle, Bethlehem 
Bridge Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Speaker 
to be selected. 

Related group No. 10—TIron and 
steel products (cast). Chairmat, 
Frederick W. Herenden, Geneva, 
Y. Speaker, Samuel B. Bush, Buck- 
eye Steel Casting Co., Columbus, O. 
Ruckeve Steel Casting Co. Colum- 
bus, O. 

Related group No. 11—Machinery, 
tools and power equipment. Chair- 
man, A. O. Backert, Cleveland. Speak- 
er, L. A. Osborne, Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Washington. 

Related group No. 12—Hardware. 
Chairman, C. T. Asbury, Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Speaker, 
Murray L. Sargent, Sargent & Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Related group No. 13—Building ma- 
terials (except those otherwise speci- 
fied). Chairman, Ernest T. Trigg, 
Tohn Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Speaker, D. R. McLennan, Chicago. 

Related group No. 14—Farm operat- 
ing equipment, agricultural imple- 
ments, fences, etc. Chairman, C. S. 
Rrantingham, Emerson - Brantingham 
Co., Rockford, Ill. Speakers, G. A. 
Ranney, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; E. M. Parsonage, Deere & 
Co., Moline, Tl. 

Related group No. 15—Nonferrous 
metals, brass and alloys. Chairman 
to be selected. Speaker, John H. 
Gross, Scoville Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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Redfield Has New Plan 


Wants Advisory Committee of Business Men to Continue Work at 
Washington as Aid to Government and Industry 


Washington, Dec. 3.—On_ the 
theory that war has taught business and 
manufacturing interests to beéeless afraid 
of government, despite occasional out- 
bursts from the federal trade commis- 
sion, Secretary Redfield, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is considering 
creating an advisory committee of busi- 
ness men and manufacturers, composed 
at the start of division heads and sec- 
tion chiefs of the war industries board, 
which in all probability will cease to 
function on Jan. 1. These men afe to 
keep the government and industries ad- 
vised of each other’s activities and to 
make the relations as harmonious in 
peace as they have been in war. 

The plan of Mr. Redfield has not 
taken definite form, experts in war in- 
dustries board only yesterday being 
called in for their advice on this sub- 
ject. Development of foreign trade 
policy and expansion of industries and 
domestic needs to keep pace with it 
necessifates cheser relations of the gov- 
ernment and producers, is the opinion 
of Mr. Redfield, according to report. 
immediate creation of such a committee 
as proposed would greatly accelerate 
this country’s readjustment to -peace 
footing, it is held. 

Mr. Redfield left Washington tonight 
to attend the chamber of commerce re- 
construction convention at Atlantic City 
and there may make public his ideas 
and call upon the war service commit- 
tees for additional advice. Bernard M. 
Baruch is understood to favor the plan 
of Secretary Redfield. The department of 
commerce likely will take over much of 
the records and data compiled by the 
war industries board for future economic 
development of the country, although 
the war, navy, interior and labor de- 
partments will receive their share. 

In this connection, the council of na- 
tional defense today announced adoption 
of resolutions continuing practically all 
its present. functions. The council was 
created before the war and continues as 
long as congress makes necessary ap- 
propriations. With its own and various 
state, county and municipal councils it 
represents 184, separate units and 
resolutions call upon~ governors and 
state legislatures to continue the bodies 
they have created. 


Appreciates Lackawanna’s 
Great Aid to France 


Appreciation of the service rendered 
to his company and to France in 
providing ordnance and munitions for 
the French army is expressed in a 
cablegram received by President 
E. A. S. Clarke, of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. from Monsieur Theodore 
Laurent, managing director of the 
Compagnie: des Forges & Acierfts 
de | farine & d’Homecourt. This 
message was in ns to a cable of 
congratulations from Mr. Clarke sent 
on the day following the signing of 
the armistice. The Lackawanna Steel 
Co., next to the Sehneider «works 


at Creusot, has been the greatest 
factor in providing ordnance and mu- 
nitions to .the “#rench army. © Mon- 
sieur Laurerit’s. cable wwhieh gives a 
sglimpse of the devastated conditions 
in’ the attdustrial recion of France, is 
as follows: 


“I thank you for your cordial ca- 
ble. Ithank you and also all your staff, 
and through them, your whole coun- 
try for your faithful friendship and 
for the powerful aid which you have 
given us. All our sacrifices are re- 
paid by the results which have been 
obtained. I found your cable upon 
returning from our mills at Home- 
court which I entered some hours 
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2. 
who are 


before the American troops, 
occupying that region at the present 
time. I found our mills systemat- 
ically devastated and pillaged by the 
German industrials, who had sub- 
jected the personnel remaining on the 
ground to the most severe humilia- 
tions. It is necessary that all this 
be known and made public, and es- 
pecially that German industry and in 
particular the German metallurgical 
itdustry be put under the ban of 
civilization. Accept all best wishes 
and friendship. 
“Laurent.” 


Operating More Mills 


Two additional hot mills of the 
Farrell plant of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. were started Nov. 
25 and it is hoped soon to have the 
entire plant in full operation, against 
the recent scale of about 50 per cent 
of capacity. 


The Non-Ferrous Metals 





Copper Lead Spelter Tin 

tSpot fLead, Spelter Bpot 

Btraite New York St. Louis §Alumi- anti- 

*Copper tin basis basis num mony 
SN Mi hiak dstdcks abigcs chienead RES ers 8.05 8.40 33.00 8.62% 
SUE dis 664920 cbhetedbnevecda Ne 8.05 8.45 33.00 8.65% 
Ts Shes bk webbdecedh uence cous aan. i dlebee 7.05 8.45 33.00 8.62% 

Sh + Ditescceenunctechenetadoune ae... * dubes 7.05 8.45 83.00 8.60 





*Government fixed maximum price’ for prime lake, 


te., less than carloads, 27.30c. 
tNo spot Straits tin offering. 


electrolytic and casting copper, in ingots, pigs, slabs, 


tPrice agreed to by leading interest and independents. 
§Government fixed price for 98 to 99 per cent ingot’ aluminum in .50 ton lots: lots 15 to 50 tons, 


33.10¢; one to 15 tons, 33.20¢. 





mittee for war service on Dec. 2 announced 

a reduction in the price of pig lead from 
8.05¢ New York, and 7.75¢ St. Louis, of le a pound 
or $20 a ton, to 7.05¢ New York, and 6.75¢ St. 
Louis. This is the first reduction to be made in 
any of the government controlled metals since the 
armistice was signed. No statement accompanied the 
announcement, but the committee let it be known it 
will continue to allot supplies of domestic lead until 
Jan. 1, at least. The reason for the reduction prob- 
ably is that there has been a falling off in con- 
sumption and the committee, acting in the interest of 
the industry, is desirous of bringing the price to 
within reasonably normal limits. Today the committee 
added that regulation of prices on less than carlots 
was off. Thus, with part control off, and the price 
lower, the committee may prevent- a break in prices 
when it further relinquishes control. 

The market for lake and electrolytic copper is firm 
at the maximum price of 26c, which price is to con- 
tinue until Jan. 1 and possibly beyond. There have 
been sales of casting copper, made from scrap, at prices 
ranging as low as 22.50c¢c a pound, with 23¢ more com- 
mission. Some resale lots of electrolytic copper have 
sold at less than 26¢. However, the major market is 
unchanged. Inquiry is light, but producers express con- 
fidence in the future of the market. 

The tin situation shows little change. George Arms- 
by, chief in charge of tin for the war industries board, 
has not yet replied to the plan submitted by the Tin 
Importers’ association, with segard te contzel ef tin 
distribution. The fereigm mmrket for tin has drepped 


N EW YORK, Dec. 3—The lead producers’ com- 


rather sharply. Australia? tin for January-February 
shipment now is offered at 63.50c, c. i f. New York, 
but licenses are not permitted. Spot Banca tin is 
quoted 70c. Spot 99 per cent tin is offered at 69c. 
These prices are believed to be several cents a pound 
below the price which will be fixed by the war in- 
dustries board on the tin which is being imported 
by the United States Steel Products Co., acting as 
agent. The prospects are that consumers of tin in 
this country will be asked to absorb all this tin at 
a minimum price’ before import licenses will be granted 
importers of tin and a free market established. 

Spelter has shown a steady tone the past week, 
with inquiry light and supplies of nearby metal com- 
paratively scarce. The weekly statistics of the geo- 
logical survey, however, show an increase both in 
stocks and production, which render less favorable the 
statistical position of the market. 

The antimony market has held to the higher ‘levels 
attained following the sharp break of a few weeks 
ago. Domestic commercial consumers have taken ad- 
vantage of the low levels to contract for at least part 
of their requirements. 

The improved labor situation has been reflected lately 
in brass mill operations. Mills which a few weeks ago 
were unable to operate above 60 per cent despite the 
heaviest pressure from the government, now are operat- 
ing at a greater rate than in years, one leading mill 
now running day and night shifts and averaging 85 to 
90 per cent. Some cancellations have been received, 
but in general more pressure for deliveries is being. ex- 
erted. Prices of brass and copper products are un- 
changed. 
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[Blooming Mill Now Rolling Plates 


Mill Originally Designed for Breaking Down Ingots is Rebuilt to Aid Rapid Trans- 


formation from Shell-Steel to Peace-Time Commercial 





Product—How Plan Was Worked Out 


HEN the Baldt Steel Cast- 
ing plant at New Castle, 
Del., originally passed into 


the hands of the Penn Sea- 

board Steel Corp. in 1915, the lat- 
ter company had large contracts for 
projectile steel for the allies. Ac- 
cordingly, the Baldt works were pro- 
yided with six open-hearth furnaces 
to produce shell-forging ingots. It 
was not until 1917 that the com- 
ny, realizing the advantage of this 
Eeation, decided to erect a plate mill 
in order to provide an outlet for its 
steel after the demand for munitions 
no longer existed. Not much in- 
vestigation was required to demon- 
strate that under the conditions pre- 
yailing at that time, the erection of 
a brand new plate mill would have in- 
yolved an extended and _ indefinite 
period, so that the company, being 
unwilling to abandon its plans, but 
desiring to cut delay to a minimum, 
finally decided to do an unusual thing. 


This was its acquisition, in Jan- 
wary, 1918, of the 34-inch blooming 
mill which originally was built for 
the Chattanooga Steel Co., but never 
erected. The mill was not delivered 
until May. The conversion of this 
mill into an 84-inch plate mill, 


brought up numerous problems which 
as a rule are not encountered in the 
establishment of a plate mill. 

One of these was the necessity for 
changing the screw-down arrange- 
ment, which in a blooming mill op- 
erates at much greater speed than is 
permissible in a plate mill. The 










FIG. 1—NEW 84-INCH PLATE MILL, JACK SHAFTS, PINION 


screw-dowtY Ww is operated by two 
80-hérsepower motors. When _ op- 
erating in series, the vertical move- 
ment is at the rate of 15 inches per 
minute, and when operating in paral- 
lel the rate is 30 inches per minute. 
Upward movements are made by the 
motors in parallel, but downward 
movements, excepting during the 
breaking down and roughing passes, 
are accomplished in_ series, the 
change being made by means of a 
switch. As _ redesigned, the worm 
gears are in housings which protect 
them and facilitate lubrication; the 
housings have extensions which pro- 
tect the spindles. The reduction gears 
also are enclosed. The screw-down 
arrangement is adjustable in two 
ways. One adjustment may be made 
on the worm gear shaft while a sec- 
ond, by means of an adjustable 
breaker, may be made to the rolls 
without stopping the mill. The screw- 
down indicator is located on the 
side of the housing away from the 
pinion and is 6 feet above the floor 
level. The inch scale is. in the 
form of a dial and the fractional scale 
in the form of a drum. 

Two entirely new plate mill tables 
had to be built, each driven by a 
100-horsepower motor which belonged 
to the blooming mill equipment. 
These tables have a surface speed of 


450 feet per minute. The original 
receiving and bloom shear _ runout 
tables now serve as the approach 


to the straightener, having been wid- 
ened sufficiently to accommodate the 
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the -rate of 


product of the mill. The distance 
between the mill and the straightener 


is 127 feet, which tends to facilitate 
production. The _ straightener ap- 
proach table is in two parts which 


are operated independently by 40- 
horsepower motors, That portion 
nearest the mill can be operated at a 
surface speed of 450 feet per minute, 
while the other portion travels at 
250 feet. The straight- 
ener runout table is operated by a 
40-horsepower motor and travels at 
the rate of 250 feet per minute. In 
fact all tables over which the plates 


pass after leaving the straightener 
are designed for a surface speed of 
250 feet. The plate mill receiving 
table is equipped with a 40-horse- 
power motor and has a speed of 
450 feet. 


A 100-horsepower motor drives the 
plate straightener, while the straight- 
ener screw-doWn is actttated by a 
12-horsepower motor. Other equip- 
ment includes a 96x 1-inch gate shear 


which is operated by a 50-horse- 
power motor. The rotary shear is 
of a modern type which heretofore 


has been installed in only a few plate 
mills in this country. It is driven 
by a 100-horsepower motor, while 
the housing shifter is operated by a 
12-horsepower motor. This machine 
has capacity for shearing plates to a 
maximum of 100 inches wide and 1- 
inch thick. The slitting shear for 
side trimming has capacity for 132 
x 1%-inch plates and is driven by a 
75-horsepower motor. For weighing 





DRIVEN BY A_ 1500-HORSEPOWER REVERSING 
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2—-RUNOUT TABLE LEADING TO STRAIGHTENING ROLLS—ALL TABLES ARE EQUIPPED WITH ROLLER BEARINGS HAVING ADJUSTABLE SOCKETS 
rlG. 3—CASTORS ARE ALSO EQUIPPED WITH ROLLER BEARINGS BOTH IN THE WHEELS AND NECKS 
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the product, a 10-ton plate scale, 


remodeled to match the castors, has 


been installed. 
Although the mill first produced 
plates on Oct. 30 and has been in 


steady operation since, its equipment 
probably will not be completed beiore 
next May. he work on 


Included in the 
which efforts now are being concen- 


trated is the erection of a chain con- 
yeyor. This will be 150 feet long, 
and will have four chains, 16 inches 
center to center. It will be equipped 
with rollers having 5-inch diameter, 
4-inch face and 18-inch pitch. It is 
to be driven by an 80-horsepower 


motor and will have a surface speed 
minute. The motor 


of 120 feet per 

which will drive this conveyor orig 
inally was a part of the equipment 
of the blooming mill. The chain 


conveyor. is expected to be completed 


well before the end of the year. 
Included in equipment still to be 
built is an inspection table. This will 
be provided with two 40-horsepower 
motors, one to drive the table and 
the other to operate the inspection 
fingers. The table will have a sur- 
face speed of 250 feet per minute. A 


transfer is to be built, con 
two tables, each to be 
operated by a 40-horsenower motor. 
The diameter of the i 
12 inches and they will be spaced to 


chain t 
sisting ot 


rollers is to be 


3-foot centers. The speed ot the 
chain is to be 50 feet, giving the 
plates a movement of 100 feet per 
minute. Each of the two. chain 
raises are to be operated by two 12 
horsepower motors. The rotary sheat 


approach table, which will be equip- 
ped with a grip to hold the plates in 
position, will be driven by a 40 
horsepower motor. This table is to 


have three cross-overs for clinching 
the plates against the blade-grip. Thx 
rotary shear run-out table will have 
a 40-horsepower motor. The gat 
shear approach table is to be driven 


by a 40-horsepower and the straight- 
edge by two 12-horsepower motors 
The run-out table for the rotary shear 
is to be operated independently from 


h table, thus 


the gate shear ipproa 

facilitating production. The castor 
stands about the shears, which al 
ready have been set up, are spaced 
to 22-inch centers. For cutting up 
scrap, three alligator shears are t 


be installed 


The 2-high mill, which is located 
in a 66 x 1320-foot building, is equipped 
with 84-inch rolls Plates up to 72 
inches wide and 1 inch thick can be 
rolled. Its capacity is expected to 
be 125 tons in 12 hours. The mill 
is driven by a 1500-horsepower, 720- 
volt, direct current, reversing motor, 
having a maximum of 75 revolutions 
per minute. The motor is cooled by 
air which passes throngh an _ air 
washer. All other motors in the mill 


direct-cur- 
through 


230-volt. 


control 


equipment are 


rent. All electrical 
out the installation is ef the remote 
type, which promotes safety and pre 
vents damage to the equipment. 
Among the modern features em 
hodied in the construction of the mill 
is that all tables and line shafts and 
the castor stands are eanipped with 
roller bearings of the Hyatt type 
The single exception is the straight- 
ener approach and _ run-out tables, 
which are the original blooming mill 
receiving and bloom-shear run-out 
tables and hence have bushed bear- 
ings The roller bearings on the 
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tables are housed*in a self-aligning 
box which prevents damage to the 
bearing and relieves the table struc- 
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emergen- 
equipped 


serve in 
house is 


square toot. To 
cies, each panel 
with a spare panel. 










































































ture from all strain thrown upon it The plate mill is fed with bottom 
by bent table rollers This 1s the cast slabs obtained from the open- 
most modern construction and rep hearth department. The latter com 
resents the first of 12 Hyatt-equipped prises six 30-ton basic furnaces. At 
plate mills now building and almost the present time oil is being used 
ready to go into operation. The cas- as the fuel owing to the difficulties 
tor bed contains 1000 castors which which have been encountered in ob- 
have roller bearings in the wheel and taining a supply of coal. Later pro- 
in the castor neck. This makes it ducer gas again will employed as the 
possible to move the heaviest plate fuel. The output of these furnaces 
with the minimum of labor because now ranges from 7500 to 8000 tons 
the castors can easily swing around per month. From the open-hearth 
to the direction in which the plate department the slabs are taken to 
is moving, thus eliminating the drag the plate-mill building where they 
which occurs in the use of the old are placed in soaking pits located 
type of castor. In addition to the near the receiving table of the plate 
saving in labor, this castor permits mill. The soaking pits are two in 
of more rapid handling of plates at mumber and are oil-burning. Later 
the shear because they are more rap two 4-hole, gas-fired, soaking pits 
idly brought into position. will be added. For moving ingots and 
Electric current consumed at this charging boxes, the company oper- 
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FIG. 4—PLAN OF BLADT WORKS OF PENN SEABOARD STEEL CORP., NEW CASTLE, DEL 
plant is obtained from a local service ates a locomotive and cars equipped 
company. It comes in through two’ with roller bearings of the Hyatt 
cables, so that in case of trouble on _ type. 
one line, the plant may depend on A feature of the mill substation, 
the other. The current comes in at which houses the mill motor, the 


11,400 volts, 60 cycles and is passed 


through a bank of three 1000-kilovolt 


ampere, 60-cycle, single-phase, out- 
door type transformers which reduce 
the voltage to 2300. From the trans- 


former station the power is conveyed 
to the mill substation by underground 
cables. In the mill substation one 
branch feeds the motor generator and 


exciter sets. The former has _ 1500- 
horsepower and a maximum of 4350 
revolutions per minute and is pro- 
vided with a 60,000-pound fly-wheel. 
Another branch passes through a 
second set of transformers, being 


stepped down to 187 volts, after which 


it is converted to direct current at 
250 volts. This branch then ties 
up to a panel which feeds the 
various mill auxiliary motors. A 
third branch passes through a 200 
kilovolt-ampere, 60-cycle transformer 
and is reduced to alternating current 
at 115 volts, after which it ties up 
to the lighting panel. The plant is 
illuminated by 500 and /750-watt 
lamps which in the mill are spaced 


to provide about 5 candlepower per 


motor generator and flywheel set, ex- 


citer, panels for controlling mill 
drives, circuit breaker, air washer 
and fan tor cooling the mill motor, 


and other equipment, is equipped with 


a gravity lubrication system. The oil 
is fed to the machinery as required 
from an overhead tank; after being 


used it flows to an oil filter through 
which it passes. It then is pumped 
back into the tank. 

The mill substation is housed in 
a 66x 100-foot building. Other build- 
ings include a 66x 180-foot machine 
shop, a 40x80-foot blacksmith and 
forge shop, an oil pump house and 
storage, a powerhouse and a stor- 
age yard. The machine shop is 
equipped with large lathes and other 
machinery necessary for repairs and 
upkeep. The blacksmith shop is 
equipped with eight hand forges, 
an oil-burning, 8x 10-foot heating 
furnace, and a 1500-pound steam 
hammer; later a 2500-pound steam 
hammer will be added. This depart- 
ment is used for forging tools, plate 
tongs, etc. The oil pump house 
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electrically and one 
steam-driven pump which are used 
alternately. uel oil is brought to 
the plant by rail or up the Delaware 
river by barges and is pumped into 
a storage tank having capacity for 

,000 gallons. Present consumption 
is at the rate of 12,000 to 15,000 gal- 
lons. With the removal of difficulties 
attendant on coal deliveries, producer 
gas will be used instead of oil. 

The power-making equipment, 
which has capacity of 400 kilowatts, 
is employed for furnishing current 
for the operation of the cranes and 
is provided with a switch so that if 
the power temporarily is disabled, the 
cranes may be operated with current 
supplied by the mill substation. In 
the plate mill department, two 25- 


contains one 
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ton cranes commafid the mill bed, one 
10-ton crane the finishing end, and 
one 10-ton crane the soaking pits. 
The mill substation is equipped with 
one 30-ton crane. The pit floor in 
the melting department is commanded 
by four 30-ton cranes. One 25-ton 
crane commands the machine shop. 
A 15-ton crane, 65-foot 3-inch span 
and 500 feet long serves the raw 
material storage yard. 
Shipping Facilities 

Shipments of plates are loaded into 
cars which enter the finishing end 
of the plate shop on depressed tracks. 
Similar depressed track connections 
serve all other buildings in the plant. 
The plant is equipped with a chemical 
and physical laboratory. Located on 
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the Delaware river, the company ob- 
tains all of its water from that source 
excepting that required for drinking 
and for the boilers. The Baldt works 
of the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp, 
are in charge of C. E. Middleton, 
vice president of the corporation, 
The engineering work, connected with 
the necessary changes and installation 
of the plate mill, was done by Mr, 
H. H. Schmid, chief engineer of the 
plant. The electric drive was built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. The aux- 
iliary motors and panels were fur- 
nished by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and the installa- 
tion of the cable and switches was 
done by Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., New 
York, under direction of the company. 


How Slag Temperatures Affect Firebrick 


URING the present period of 
D intense industrial activity, the 

linings of the various furnaces 

have played an important role 
in determining their capacities. In 
some cases the firebrick of special 
shapes have given long continuous 
service, while in other cases the re- 
sults have not been as satisfactory. 
As a result, there has been some dis- 
cussion between the consumers and 
manufacturers of firebrick as to the 
relative merits of this product, the 
consumers often claiming that it is 
not of the prewar standard and the 
manufacturers maintaining that it is 
of equal quality. The latter maintain 
that the shorter life of refractories, 
when encountered, is often due to the 
more severe duty which is imposed 
upon this product during the struggle 
for an ever-increasing output of 
metals. 

The work here presented was car- 
ried out for the purpose of determin- 
ing the action of various slags at 
different temperatures on _ several 
standard brands of firebrick. The 
data secured would therefore appear 
to bear directly upon the question 
at issue, for it is well known that a 
common means of increasing pro- 
duction consists of increasing the 
working temperature. 

The general plan was to secure 
bricks of recognized quality and to 
test the action of several slags upon 
them at different temperatures. he 
method used for determining this 
action was essentially the same as is 
used by the Carnegie Steel Co. At 
that laboratory a brick is heated to 
a definite temperature and 35 grams 
of slag are placed in a cavity at that 
temperature and are allowed to act 
for two hours. 

Before adopting this method cer- 
tain points were checked pertaining 
chiefly to the influence of the time 
of action, and the quantity of slag 
used, upon the results secured. Tests 
were made in which the time and 
slag were trebled, but this procedure 
failed to produce a more pronounced 
action upon the cavity in the brick. 


A paper presented at the meeting of the Re- 
fractories Manufacturers’ association held at Mellon 
institute, Pittsburgh, Nov. 20, 1918. The author is 
an industrial fellow of the Mellon institute. 


BY RAYMOND M. HOWE 


In reporting the results, the total 
cross-section of the slag saturated 
area was first measured by means 
of a planimeter. The area of the 
original cavity was then subtracted 
from this. The difference represented 
the area of the section which had 
been penetrated by the slag. This 
area when divided by the linear sur- 
face of contact gave a value which 
represented the square inches of pene- 
tration per inch-of contact. 

The results given in Table I con- 
firmed those reported by Nesbitt and 
Bell and lead to the same conclu- 
sions, that is, when a brick having 
a cavity 2% inches in diameter is 
treated with 35 grams of slag and it 
is allowed to react for two hours 
satisfactory results are obtained. In 
the preceding work 35 grams of slag 
reacting for two hours resulted in a 
penetration value of 0.64. When the 
severity of this test was increased 
600 per cent, the penetration factor 
increased but 12.5 per cent. 


Method of Procedure 


In view of this preliminary work, 
the following definite method of pro- 
cedure was adopted. The test bricks, 
each having two cavities 2% inches 
in diameter by 4 inch in depth, were 
heated slowly to the temperature at 
which the test was to be made. This 
temperature was held for 1% hours. 
Thirty-five grams of slag were then 
introduced and were allowed to react 
at this temperature for 2 hours, The 
bricks were then allowed to cool, 
were cut through the center of the 
cavities, and the penetration was noted 
in the manner previously described. 

Six slags, which were secured. from 
the Carnegie Steel Co.’s laboratory, 
were used during the tests. Their 
analyses and fusion points are given 
in Table II. The three bricks used 
are designated by A, B and C. 

By following the method already 
described and varying the brick, the 
slag and the temperature, one at a 
time, the average results shown in 
Tables III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII 
were secured. 

In each case the slag penetrated 
more deeply into the brick at higher 
temperatures. In several cases an 





increase of 100 degrees Cent., or less 
than 10 per cent, resulted in nearly 
doubling the penetration. 

This increased penetration has sev- 
eral effects in actual practice. One 
effect concerns the strength of the 
brick itself. It is a known fact that 
bricks when saturated with slag are 
not so strong at high temperatures 
as when they are free from slag. This 
decreases their ability to sustain the 
weight of the other parts of the fur- 
nace. The refractoriness of the lin- 
ing is also decreased when it becomes 
soaked with slag. 

The lining is also subjected to more 
severe chemical action. This action 
takes place rather slowly in many 
cases, but rapidly in others. In any 
event, the action takes place sooner 
when the slag forces its way further 
into the inner portions of the lining. 
Being more active at higher tempera- 
tures, its solvent power is also in- 
creased. 

In view of these tests, it would 
appear that the relation of output and 
the life of the lining is similar to 
the rate of driving and the life of an 
automobile. Cars which operate suc- 
cessfully for 50,000 miles when driven 
at the rate of 20 miles per hour give 
much less service when driven 40 
miles per hour. These same cars 
when subjected to the gruelling 
ordeal of a stock car race occasionally 
fail to complete the first 100 miles. 

Such conditions are constantly en- 
countered when any product is driven 
to its limit. Such being the case, 
it is not fair to compare the lives 
of furnace linings on the daily basis. 
Neither is it fair to compare them 
on the tonnage basis, when one fur- 
nace is worked at moderate and an- 
other at maximum capacity. Under 
conditions occurring with increased 
output, they must be compared ac- 
cording to a sliding scale. If a fur- 
nace is operated under such condi- 
tions that the daily output of metal 
is increased 50 per cent, it cannot 
be expected to last as long, or even 
two-thirds as long (during which time 
equal tonnage would have been se- 
cured), ‘but from one-third to one-half 
as long. The consumer should realize 
this and balance his costs under normal 
production against those under increased 
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Tests Showing Influence of Temperature of Slag 


Upon Life of Firebrick 


Table II 
ANALYSES AND FUSION POINTS OF 





SLAG TESTS 








Table I Blast Heating Basic Acid 
8 Furns P . Ope ) . 
INFLUENCE OF TIME AND QUANTITY OF SLAG os rseng vane —— a woes em 
USED UPON RESULTS SECURED FROM pee hia pres Pet “ spe aE ays 
SLAG TESTS Alumina .... 13.21 6.13 3.85 45 14.74 2.20 
4 ae Rl ébseuse< 1.62 43.60 14.55 29.30 21.00 2.10 
Penetration of 35 grams of s'ag in two hours .64 OSS OE 42.20 1.30 44.10 2.16 2.33 251 
Penetration of 35 grams of slag in four hours. 68 Magnesia ..... 2 35 65 6.32 00 7.07 2.14 
Penetration of 35 grams of slag in six hours .64 Manganese .... 1.11 55 5.09 9.08 6.77 00 
Penetration of 105 grams of slag in two hours .76 Sulphur .... 1.20 27 42 38 5 88 14 
Penetration of 105 grams of slag in four hours .72 Phosphorus ... 00 02 58 00 02 24 
Ge ‘eccecee 00 .00 00 00 1.28 58.21 
Bee. mecde .00 .00 .00 00 8.20 00 
Melting point 1220 deg. ( 1050 deg. ( 1275 deg. ¢ 1400 deg. ¢ 1025 deg. ¢ 1020 deg. C 
Table III Table IV Table V 
PENETRATION OF HEATING FURNACE SLAG, PENETRATION OF BLAST FURNACE SLAG PENETRATION OF ZINC SLAG, MELTING 
MELTING POINT 1050 DEGREES CENT. MELTING POINT 1220 DEGREES CENT. POINT 1025 DEGREES CENT. 
Temperature of Test Temperature of Test Temperature of Test 
Brick 1150° C. 1250° C. 1350° C. 1450° C. Brick 1250° C. 1350°C. 1450° C. Brick 1150° C. 1250° C, 1350° C. 1450° C. 
Type A.. .04 .09 15 34 See, Mercscate .03 .08 14 Type A.. .03 13 .28 19 
Type B.. .02 .05 ll .79 me. Gh casande .00 ll 17 Type B.. .04 16 29 32 
Type C.. .07 10 24 78 mn *Mseseseca OT 12 17 Type C.. 05 24 33 43 
Table VI Table VII Table VIII 
PENETRATION OF BASIC OPEN-HEARTH PENETRATION OF ACID OPEN-HEARTH SLAG, PENETRATION OF COPPER SLAG, MELTING 
SLAG, MELTING POINT 1275 DEGREES MELTING POINT 1400 DEGREES CENT, POINT 1020 DEGREES CENT. 
CENT. AT 1450 DEGREES CENT. - Temperature of Test 
Temperature of Test Brick Penetration Brick 1150 deg. C 1250 deg. C 
Brick 350 deg. C. 1450 deg. C. Pt Mi tentedaah has se eedal 24 mh no cs ad 46 65 
Type Aicccccsses 58 73 MD Bens cb vawebeeessecavnre 33 TS “Betuccnbase 36 57 
ne > nos eecekes .29 .33 Te: Acs atGerneabenenetebaes 57 7D Ae cenehanse 52 .62 
meee - Dtesaseees 44 55 
production. If the balance is in favor scrap definitions as laid down by the posits in the Silver City district. In 


of conditions of increased production, 
he must, if he uses the most suitable 
material, expect to encounter con- 
tinued shorter service from linings. 


Book Review 

Scrap Metals, by George H. Manlove, 
Chicago, editorial representative of the 
Penton publications; and The Old Met- 
als, by Charles Vickers, Buffalo, metal- 
lurgical editor of The Foundry; cloth; 
278 pp., 5 x 7% inches; published by 
The Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; 
$2 postpaid. 

These two books bound into one fur- 
nish the first literature ever published 
in complete book form on the iron 
and steel scrap and old metals trades. 
Mr. Manlove has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities. in reporting the iron and steel 
markets in Chicago and elsewhere for 
Tue Iron Trave Review and Daily Jron 
Trade and Metal Market Report, and 
much unique and valuable information 
thus obtained by him has been incor- 
porated in these pages. Not only does 
the writer present a comprehensive and 
analytical survey of the scrap markets, 
but he also sets forth much informa- 
tion, a great deal of it new and un- 
published up to this time, concerning 
the collection, preparation and selection 
of all the various grades of iron and 
steel scrap. Accompanying these val- 
uable descriptions of the uses of the 
various kinds of scrap is a series of 





American Foundrymen’s association, the 
Railways Storekeepers’ association and 
the actual mill specifications as defined 
by specified representative purchasers 
and consumers. Mr. Manlove’s style 
of composition is at once entertaining 
and clear. This book ought to be in 
the hands of every buyer, seller and 
consumer of iron and steel scrap. 

Mr. Vickers has set forth in the sec- 
tion devoted to the old metals a vast 
amount of information as to the grad- 
ing and uses of the different scrap 
metals, telling of their composition 
and preparation. Valuable hints to users 
of metals also are contained in it, all 
written in a lucid style. 


New Mexico Manganese 
Mines Extended 


An average of less than 10,000 tons of 
high grade manganese ore was mined 
annually in the United States between 
1901 and 1916, but since the outbreak of 
the war, due to the impossibility of im- 
porting it, domestic manganese mining 
has rapidly increased. The commercial 
sources of manganese in the United 
States are high-grade manganese ore, 
ferruginous manganese ore, argentiferous 
manganese ore, manganiferous iron ore 
and manganiferous zinc residuum. 

For several years New Mexico has 
produced manganiferous ores from de- 


1917, a small output of high-grade ore 
came from other deposits in the state, 
and in 1918 the output was consider- 
ably increased by exploiting newly dis- 
covered deposits and by working old 
silver mines. Many of the deposits now 
mined are in the west-central and 
southwestern parts of the state. The de- 
posits near Fierro in Grant county; 
those in the Lake Valley, Kingston and 
Hillsboro districts, Sierra county; those 
near Rincon, Dona Ana county, and 
those near Water Canyon, San Acacia, 
Secorro, and San Antonio, Secorro 
county, recently were examined by E. L. 
Jones of the United States geological 
survey. 

These manganese deposits occur in 
veins, brecciated zones and as replace- 
ments. Manganiferous silver ore occurs 
in two veins that cut massive paleozoic 
limestone two miles northeast of Fierro. 
The veins are persistent and can be 
traced for several thousand feet along 
their course. The vein matter is a 
mixture of iron and manganese oxides 
and silicified limestone, and is of low 
grade, but could probably be sorted or 
concentrated to form a marketable prod- 
uct. The majority of the manganese 
mines in the district are in worked out 
silver mines. The brecciated lava in 
most of them is cemented with man- 
ganese oxides in seams that are too 
small to permit hand sorting, but is 
well suited to mechanical concentration. 
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How High-Grade Enameling is Done 


Enameling Problems Involve Much Study as Two Materials Seldom 
Can be Handled in the Same Manner—Exhaustive Ex- 





perimentation the Cause of Present-Day Success 


AINTS and enamels are essen- 

tial products and must be ap- 

plied in countless ways, in 

most cases as much for utilita- 
rian as for ornamental reasons. 
Countless manufactured articles would 
be practically useless without a pro- 
tective coating. Human safety often 
depends upon such a coating properly 
selected and applied. Numerous ac- 
cidents to hydroplanes, for instance, 
occurred in the present war until it 
was found that they were not prop- 
erly protected; weaknesses developed 
from the corrosive action of sea 
water which penetrated the coating, 


‘and colored coatings in many cases 


prevented the detection of weaknesses 
which would have been revealed by 
transparent coatings. Gas mask 
valves and goggle frames, containers 
of food for the army and navy,,. parts 
of aviation outfits, helmets, chest 
armor, hand grenades, etc., have been 
subjects of more or less experiment- 
ing in the enameling industry be- 
fore coatings were found which ef- 
fectually protected them. Metal con- 
tainers of food for the army, for in- 
Stance, require a coating which not 
only is impervious to moisture, thus 
preventing rust but which resists the 
assault of poison gases upon the con- 
tainers and their contents. 

Many particular problems have 
been submitted to the enameling in- 
dustry in recent months. For _in- 
Stance, the lack of steel forced the 
refrigerator manufacturers to turn to 
some other material as a substitute 
for sheet steel, with the result that 
the enamelers were called upon to 
develop a durable, baked-on coating 
to be applied to sheet zinc used in 
refrigerator construction. This was 
a problem which was not solved 
without difficulty, since if exposed to 








VIEW AT THE RIGHT SHOWS A BATTERY OF THREE DOUBLE BAKING @VENS—AlT THE LEFT AN 
@VEN FOR BAKING ENAMEL—THE SAFETY 


BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 


a high temperature during baking, 
zinc exhales a gas whose etfect is to 
discolor the enamel. Another typical 
problem which recently came up was 
the need of a _ suitable, baked-on, 
water-proof enamel for coating mark- 
ing buoys for the government. These 
are to be made of caeba wood, which 
is very porous and possesses unusual 
buoyancy; hence it makes an ad 
mirable buoy if protected with a 
coating which will prevent it from 
becoming water soaked. 


Rapid Developments 


Enameling, as a commercial art, 
has made rapid strides during the 
past few years. A host of different 
lacquers and enamels, equipment to 
fill all demands, and the ability, by 
experimentation, to meet departures 
from the routine requirements, all 
are in the possession of the indus- 
try and are serving a field which is 
widening constantly With the as- 
sistance of the chemists in the in 
dustries that supply them, the enam- 
elers are able to turn out work of as 
good or a better quality than be 
fore the war. For instance, amalast 
ite, which forms a transparent fila 
ment, up to the outbreak of the war 
was imported by this country in 
large quanties and used in. making 
celluloid finishes, as well as in mix- 
tures with color pigment. Amalastite 
was obtained from Russia where it 
was made as a by-product of vodka 
Since the production of vodka was 
stopped by the Russian government, 
no more amalastite has been obtain- 
able, and this product consequently 
has dropped out of the market. It 
has been replaced, however, with a 
satisfactory substitute developed by 
American chemists. 

[he problems encountered by the 


bo] 


enamelers are numerous and some- 
times difficult Phe are asked to 
‘namel son metals whose fusion 
points are lower than the tempera 
ure required tor baking the most 
desirable coating, in which event it 
becomes necessary to find a coating 
which will bake satisfactorily at a 
ower tempcrature In all case the 
oefhicient of cxpansion ol the enamel 
ist be pract cally the ame a that 
of the. substance to be enameled, 
inc ny material differe ight 
esult im crackin of the enamel 
When enameling wood it Ss neces- 
iry to bak« the piece lor i lew 
ours at about 300 degrees Fahr. in 
rder to drive out the moisture, 
When this preli ry baking neg- 
lected, the moisture will boil out 
during baking, marring the coating. 
Enamel in all cases mi st b di ed and 
baked in a purified atmosphere due 
to the dust floatins in the ordinary 
atmo phet The coatings used vary 
widely in their *properties so that 


Ssciections art made in accordance 


I 
with the requirements of the work 


Among the modern plants which 
reflect the progress m:; de of late in 
the art of enameling is the large new 
establishment ol th E-nameling & 
Stam] ins Corp. o New York, Long 
Island = city Chi ompany, which 
was organized last April by W | 
! ickling, formerly president of the 
Fickling Enameling Cory New York, 
and H., ia Holbrook, formerly presi- 
dent of the Holbrook Co.. New Y ork, 
operates one ol the large St enarnne ling 
plants in the country, and is equipped 
to do enamelins of any kind Since 
the United States became a belliger- 
ent last year it has been engaged 
extensively in enameling all kinds of 
war requirements his company has 
capacity for enameling approximately 











INTERIOR VIEW OF AN INDIRECT GAS-HEATED 


HOODS FLY UPWARD WHEN TOO MUCH PRESSURE IS GENERATED INSIDE THE OVEN 
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READY TO COAT TELEPHONE ATTACHMENTS FOR 
AVIATORS’ CAPS BY SPRAYING 


500,000 average -pieces per day It 
maintains a laboratory 1o1 experi- 
mental purposes in order to ascer- 


tain the best methods of handling 
each job Its business is Of a 
eral jobbing character and it enamels 


gen- 


wood, metals and other surfaces. 
Among its specialties is the enamel- 
ing of glass, to which iridiscent ef- 


fects of unusual beauty may be given 
For enameling in black, which is the 
color employed on the greater por- 
tion of the work, the company main- 
tains a separate department 


Surface Must be Clean 


Before applying a coating of any 
kind it is necessary to have an en- 
tirely clean surface, since even 
of any foreign substance prevent the 
enamel from adhering. Finger marks, 
for instance, are among the enamel- 
ers’ enemies, human perspira- 


traces 


since 


tion contains four acids, any one of 
which prevents good enameling. First 
of the stages in the enameling proc- 


cleaning the 
purpose 
caustic 
upon to 


ess, therefore, is that of 
work thoroughly For this 
it is dipped in a solution of 
soda, which can be relied 


remove any surface uncleanliness, as 
well as the remains of any previous 
coating The piece then is dipped 
into cold water after which it is 
given a hot water bath It then is 


ready for enameling 
Enamel customarily is 
this plant in one of two 


applied at 
ways; the 


piece cither is sprayed or dipped 
Occasionally it is advisable to apply 
enamel by hand, with brushes. For 
spraying small pieces endless belts 


have been installed which carry the 
work to and from the spray shields. 
For applying enamel to exceedingly 
small pieces, tumbling barrels are 
employed which handle such work in 
large quantitics. Where the work is 
dipped, it is set up to drain into the 
dipping vat, after which it is loaded 


on trucks and pushed into an oven 
to be baked Most of the work is 
sprayed with a pneumatic gun The 
spraying is done jnside of a steel 


shield the atmosphere of which con 
Stantly is exhausted through an open- 
ing at the rear. The work is placed 
upon a turn table located immediately 
in front of the exhaust opening, so 
that the work constantly is between 
the gun and the exhaust opening 
Thus the current of air set up by the 
exhaust causes the color to flow on 


REVIEW 


to the work. The use of the shield 
and exhaust also prevents che atom- 
ized color from saturating the atmos 
phere in the workshop The at 
brushes operate with pressure varying 
from 30 to 80 pounds, depending 
upon the material which is _ used 
The pigments generally are placed in 
the gun ata temperature ol! 75> che 
Fahr. to 
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conmpensat« for the 


gereecs 
automatic reduction mn temperature 
which occurs when the compressed 


leaving the gun. 
enameled work 
from the atr, 
into dustless 
| dust 


particics ol 
surtace ab 


air expands after 

Inasmuch as freshly 
readily attracts dust 
it immediately is 
chambers, since the 
which settle on the wet 
sorb the pigment by capillary attrac 
tion, resulting in the 
small unsightly pimples 
the dustless chambers 
exhausted and replaced by au 


moved 


lormation ol 

The all in 
constantly 1s 
puri 


hed through a water filter which re 
moves the dust After the enamel 
has set, the work is placed in baking 
ovens which also ars fed with dust 
] + 


iCss «al 

For baking the enamel 
gas ovens of a special type are em 
ployed These are provided with 
burners which make it possible to 
maintain the baking temperature at 
any point between 160 and 600 d« 
Fahr Che temperature, ol 
, depends on the thermic prop 
erties of the material being enameled, 
as well as on the character of the 


coatings, 


grees 


COUT S( 


enamel In general, the temperature 
employed is the highest which safely 
may be used without causing dis 


coloration of the enamel or deteriora 
tion of the material. Black 
as a rule, can be subjected to the 
highest temperatures. The gas ovens 
are equipped with pyrometers and ar« 
controlled thermostatically. The ovens 


enamel, 


are heated indirectly and are thor 
oughly ventilated, having two exists, 
one for the escape Of gases generated 
in the combustion of fuel, and th 


other for exhausting the 
veloped im the 


gases de 
baking of the ename! 


They are equipped with safety hoods 
which are so placed in the roof oi 
cach oven that they will fly outward 
and relieve any sudden pressure which 
might be generated in case of an 
explosion within the oven 
Air is Filtered 
Much enameled work requires bak 
ine ol a special kind, and 1s done 
in a specially designed humidifying 


oven Baking in this done 
especially when the 


material to be 


oven Is 
coating or the 


coated cannot with 


stand the temperature that would be 
required in the ordinary treatment 
to convert it into a hard, durabk 
coat. It also is employed where the 
coating is to be thoroughly oxidized 


so that it will withstand severe usage, 


automobile bodies 
The humidifying oven is 


directly by superheated 


as in the case of 
heated in 


steam colls, 


and the oven is fed with air filtered 
through water in order to remove 
dust The interior of the oven is 
kept humid by the introduction of 
steam. Byethis method, the outside 
of the enamel coat is kept moist and 
does not dry until the interior of tli 
coat has been dried thoroughly 
through its entire depth In other 
words, the drying is one “from the 
inside out.” The air in this oven 
is renewed by means of a _ blower 








WHEELS 
APPARATUS 


METHOD OF COATING WIRI SHOWING 


SHIELD AND SPRAYING 


at repeated intervals of 2! minutes. 


Aside from the service it 1s 
cquipped to render, a big reason for 
the success of a iobbing plant ot 
this character i the high cost of 
insurance, since aft enameling estab- 
lishment is classed with the more 


hazardous fire risks Manufacturers 
? 


of all kinds of products which require 


enameling, therefore, find it more 
economical to have their enameling 
done elsewhere than to do it in their 
own plants 


Stolen Machinery to Give 
Germany Advantage 


A. A. Boublikoff, a former member 
of the Russian duma, gave a graphic 
picture of Germany’s commercial and 
industrial ambitions after the war, in 
a speech delivered recently before the 
annual convention of the American 
Manufacturers Export association. He 


described how Germans have been 
buying Rusian industries and Russian 
banking stock, while keeping thei: 
own finances in condition to engage 
actively in world trade 

“All Germany,” said Mr. Boubli- 
koff, “is living in the hope of receiv- 


immediately. It 
that the Ger- 
with the ob 


ing raw materials 
is perfectly understood 


mans started the war 
ject of conquering foreign markets 
for the sale of their products and 


to secure raw materials for their over 
developed industries The securing 
of raw materials will be a question 
of serious concern immediately peace 
has been declared. It will be neces 
sary to give employment to the 
demobilized armies and consequently 
it will be necessary to keep all fac- 


tories running at full speed. 
“Germany provided herself with 
machinery better than any _ other 


country, through plundering the fac 
tories and plants of Belgium, north- 
ern France and Poland, and she will 
resume her former pro 
soon as the war is over, 
obtain raw ma 


be able to 
duction so 
provided. she can 
teri ils - 


Installs Motor Drive 


motor of the wound- 
rotor type, recently was installed in 
the plant of the Cleveland Hardware 
Co., Cleveland, to replace a steam en- 


An electric 
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WOUND ROTOR TYPE MOTOR REPLACES STEAM ENGINE AS DRIVING UNIT FOR A ROLLING MILL 


gine which had been in use at the 
plant for 35 years. Prior to the in- 
stallation of this motor, the company, 
which manufactures drop _ forgings, 
had been operating a 9-inch merchant 
mill belted to the steam engine. Fre- 
quent breakdowns, due to the long 
years of service which the old steam 
engine had rendered, compelled the 
company to consider a new driving 
unit. An increase in the mill’s pro- 
duction has been obtained since the 
installation of the motor. This is 


attributed to the regularity of operation 
obtained. The entire electrical equip- 
ment was furnished and installed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh. The simplicity of 
the equipment is perhaps its most 
striking feature. The motor is direct- 
connected by gears to the rolls, which 
with the transformers and _ control, 
constitutes the entire apparatus. 
Power is obtained at 11,000 volts, 
60 cycles, 3-phase, and is stepped 
down by means of a 3-phase oil in- 
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sulated self-cooled transformer {f% 
motor voltage, namely 3200 volts. The 
motor has a rating of 450 horsepower 
at 900 revolutions per minute and 360 
horsepower at 720 revolutions per 
minute. These synchronous speeds 
are obtained through a double wind- 
ing designed to give the motor either 
8 or 10 poles. The speed of the motor 
is reduced to the mill shaft speed by 
means of a herringbone gear, the 
motor shaft being connected to the 
pinion by a spring coupling A 
similar coupling connects the gear to 
a i0-ton steel flywheel, 12 feet in 
diameter, which is mounted on two 
extra heavy pillow blocks. The wheel 
is made in one piece with rectangular 
arms. 

Control of the equipment is handled 
by a double panel switchboard. The 
switches for changing the windings 
on the motor from 8 to 10 poles, are 
o'l immersed, there being one in the 
primary and one in the secondary 
circuit. The primary breakers can be 
closed one at a time. In emergency 
cases, when it is necessary to stop 
the mill quickly, the runner breaker 
can be tripped, which causes all the 
secondary breakers to open. This 
operation then closes the _ reverse 
breaker which quickly stops the motor. 


Operating Electrically-Driven Steel Mills 


no attempt to show any compari- 

son between electrical and steam- 

driven mills. The purpose is 

to show the layout, equipment, power 

consumption, tonnages and capacities 

of 11 installations at the Lehigh plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Fig. 1 shows the layout, motor sizes 

and speeds, and the maximum sec- 


Tr this paper the writer will make 


From a paper presented at the twelfth annual 
convention of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, held in Baltimore. The author, 
J. T. Sturtevant, is an electrical engineer associated 





BY J. T. STURTEVANT 


tions rolled in our 8, 10, and 12-inch 
merchant bar mills. The 10-inch mill 
was started in July, 1915 and to April 
30, 1918 had rolled 5077.80 tons of 
light special-sized file and shape stock 
at an average of 85.5 kilowatt-hours, 
per ton. The drive on this mill has 
given practically no trouble except 
that crowding the mill at times cut 
the brass thrust plate to such an 
extent that the plate had to be re- 
placed and new oil supplied. The 
monthly record is 1516.12 tons. 

The 12-inch mill was started shortly 


with the Bethlehem Steel Co. after the 10-inch mill and has a 
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FIG 1—LAYOUT, MOTOR SIZES AND SPEEDS FOR 8, 10 AND 12-INCH MERCHANT BAR MILLS 





monthly record of 3045.56 tons at 
38.4 kilowatt-hours per ton. To this 
must be added 24.5 kilowatt-hours for 
the 16-inch roughing mill which is 
part of the 12-inch equipment. This 
means that 3045.56 tons of finished 
product were rolled from 5%x5% 
inch stock at the rate of 62.9 kilowatt- 
hours per ton. The roughing mill is 
the only mill shown in Fig. 1 which 
has a fly wheel. Its weight is 65,840 
pounds. 

Our 8-inch equipment up to six 
months ago gave us some rotor trou- 
ble, repeated break-downs occurring 
between phases and to ground caused 
us to take oscillograms which showed 
the cause and suggested the remedy. 
High peaks in the rotor voltage were 
shown when the primary circuit was 
opened and closed. No such voltage 
was shown when the control was ar- 
ranged so that the secondary closed 
before the primary, and where the 
primary opened before the secondary. 
This was accomplished by closing 
the first contactor on the secondary 
panel actuated by the speed switch 
before closing the direction switch 
on the two-speed motors. The single- 
speed motors gave no trouble because 
the secondary was always closed. 

It was found necessary to mount 
two contactors on all double-speed 
motors to short-circuit the idle wind- 
ing, because high voltages in the idle 
winding were found to exist when 
starting or stopping. 

Fig. 2 shows our layout for making 
special crucible steels. The mills were 
started only a few months ago. Fig. 
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FIG. 2—MOTOR LAYOUT FOR MILLS MAKING SPECIAL CRUCIBLE STEELS 


3 shows the layout of the 22-inch bar 


mill in which the maximum section of 
the bloom is 10x9 inches. The rec- 
ord monthly tonnage is 15,570.02 tons 
at the rate of 22.91 kilowatt-hours per 
ton. The value of a balanced fly 
wheel, weighing 86,466 pounds, which 
takes the high-power peaks on break- 
ing down, is demonstrated in this 
mill. 

Fig. 4 shows the layout of the 18- 
inch continuous mill driven by a 
3000 horsepower motor, started Jan- 
uary, 1916. This mill up to the pres- 
ent has not been run to capacity due 
to a shortage of steel, but the average 


rate in kilowatt-hours per ton is 28.5. 


Control System 


The motors in each of the groups 
are operated by one man who has an 
elevator-type annunciator at his sta- 
tion. This -and a system of signals 
makes possible any combination of 
operations without commotion. 

The question of flywheels in con- 
nection with motor drives is one on 
which engineers differ but experience 
has taught us new installations should 
have a little more consideration in 
that respect. For instance, our 16- 
inch roughing mill has an 800 horse- 
power motor running at 100 revolu- 


rotor is 210,000 foot pounds To this 
was added 2,500,000 foot pounds by 
the use of a flywheel, making a total 
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out a smaller motor might have been 
used and our 12-inch bar mill equip- 
ment would have been more practical 
with a 500 horsepower motor, the fly- 


wheel WR? value of which would be 
about 2,700,000 foot pounds, on the 
rougher and a 12-inch finishing mill 


motor of 1000 horsepower at 214 to 
167 revolutions per minute with about 
215,000 foot pounds in the rotor. 

The reason ay increase of 200 horse- 
power in the Pnishing mill drive is 
mentioned and plenty of power in all 
finishing mills advocated is because 
of the heavy tonnages on flats and 
squares, which are possible if the 
roll stands are kept fairly full. 


Open Consulting Office 


Under the firm name of Carney & 
Lindemuth, Frank D. Carney and 
Lewis B. Lindemuth recently opened 
offices at 40 Wall street, New York 
City for consultation work in iron and 
steel metallurgy and operation. Resig- 
nations have been presented to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 
Mr. Carney for the past few years, 
has been chief metallurgist for the 
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FIG. 3—MOTOR LAYOUT 


of 2,710,000 foot pounds 
of work performed and 


The amount 
service re- 
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FIG. 4—MOTOR LAYOUT FOR 18-INCH CONTINUOUS MILL 


FOR 22-INCH BAR MILL 


various plants controlled by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp After he repre- 
sented certain financial interests in 
steel works in Germany, he was 


affliated with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., in the position of assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, where he _ re- 
mained for 14 years. Mr. Lindemuth, 
after directing the heat treatment and 
metallurgical research departments of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co., for several 
years, became assistant superintendent 
of the bessemer and open hearth de- 
partments, which position he held for 
four years. When the Pennsylvanig 
Steel Co., was purchased by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Mr. Lindemuth was 
transferred to the Bethlehem plant as 
assistant superintendent of the open 
hearth and bessemer departments. He 
later was appointed superintendent of 
the crucible and electric furnace de- 
partments of the Bethlehem plant, in 
which position, he now is employed 

The Detroit Copper & Brass Roll- 
ing Mills, L. H. Jones, president and 
general manager, is having plans pre- 
pared for a large addition to its brass 
and copper sheet mills. 
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Red Cross to Aid Military Blind 


Investigational Work is Started to Determine Industries Which May Offer Employ- 
ment to Those Blinded in the War—Central Commission Will 





Classify Occupations Which Are Suitable 


HE average manufacturer in this 

country has been so accustomed 

to destructive investigations of 

his plant that the announcement 
of an investigation which is intended to 
help him may read like a fairy tale 
Nevertheless, this is what is now pro- 
posed by the Red Cross institute for 
the blind at Baltimore, which is under 
the direction of Lieutenant Colonel 
James’ Bordley. The institute is 
planning a survey of every occupa- 
tion in every industry in the United 
States to determine which are avail- 
able for the blind, both civilians and 
military, who may help to speed up 
the essential industries and, perhaps, 
tide some of the less essential in- 
dustries over the war. 

The primary purpose of the survey 
is to determine the proper course to 
pursue in the training of the military 
blind. In addition, it may furnish a 
solution of the whole problem, as the 
civilian and industrial blind are ex- 
pected to profit from the study fully 
as much as the military blind. It is 
not proposed to place blind persons 
in any one firm or industry, but 
simply to determine what possibilities 
are open for the blind. Then if the 
manufacturer requests some of this 
available labor he will be put in touch 
with the men who can make a suc- 
cess of bis operations from the start 

A classification will be made of the 
occupations and products of all in- 
dustries. A list will be obtained of 


Sand Blast 


HE manufacture of all cast 
shell involve many difficulties 
that cannot be. overcome by 
ordinary methods, among them 

being the inside cleaning of the cast- 
ings. The machine shown in the ac 
companying illustrations was designed 
by the Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, 
Md., especially for cleaning the insides 
of shell by sandblasting, and many 
novel features have been incorporated 
in its design and construction. 

The apparatus consists principally of 
four revolving chucks, driven at slow 
speed, suitably shaped and arranged for 
holding and rotating the shells while the 
sandblast is in operation. A _ general 
view of the machine is shown in Fig. 1, 
while Fig. 2 is a plan view illustrating 
some of the details. It will be noticed 
that the chuck nozzles are eccentrically 
arranged. The object of this is to in- 
sure the sandblast reaching every part 
of the inner surface during the clean- 
ing operation. 

The chucks are mounted on substan- 
tial ball bearings which are protected 
from contact with the abrasive used. 
They are contained in a metal case and 
hold the shell in a vertical position 


all the firms in the country which 
fall under each classification From 
each of these lists, the plants will be 
picked which are the best organized 
and the best equipped in their line 
The survey in each plant will consist 
of a careful study of the organiza- 
tion of the firm, the routing of the 
material, and the requirements for 
every occupation within the organiza 
tion The plan for doing this has 
been worked out by the Society of 
Industrial Engineers and several con 
sulting efficiency engineers Each 
survey will follow the same general 
plan 


Investigation is Thorough 


The occupational analysis goes 
sufficiently into detail to enable a 
central commission, from the facts 
enumerated on the various plant re 
ports, to pick out those which are 
real occupational probabilities The 
work will then be carried on in three 
ways: 

Those plants which have efficiency 
forces and prefer to make their own 
surveys will do so, since their men 
know the conditions existing, and can 
get the necessary information in the 
shortest possible time. Firms which 
prefer to do so may have an expert 
on the blind from the institute work 
witl their time study men in making 
these analyses Still others which 
either have no time study men avail 


able, or, for other reasons, prefer to 


do so may turn the work of gather: 


ing the data over to a corps of men 
from the Red Cross 

The Red Cross is interested in gath 
ering only the information mecessary 
to develop the courses of study for 
the blind and will render only stich 
assistance as is requested. When the 
possibilities have all been learned in 
any particular class of industry the re 
ports will be sent to Washington, 
where a central commission will sort 
out the probabilities from the list of 
possibilities Every effort will be 
made to determine the best possible 
method of performing each opera 
tion in this list When the best 
method has been determined it will 
be taught to the instructor and the 
instructor will teach the blind soldier 
to perform the work properly before 
the blind man is turned over to the 
discipline of the trade selected It is 
hoped that the man will not only be 
able to do the work as effectively as 


he did before he was blinded, but 
will be able to increase his wages 
over what he formerly received. This 


will represent a gain to manufacturer 
in three different directions It will 
enable him to take care of those of 
his own men who return blinded; it 
will open to employers a new labor 
supply and it will open many new 


methods of carrying on his opera 
tions, thus speeding up his own plant 
without entailing any injury to the 


in his plant 


other workmen 


abinet for Shell Cleaning 


with the nose or ogive downward 


Four suction-type projectors are 
used. These are arranged directly be 
BEE SUS MERE Ek 

‘ | 


mi 












FIG. 1—INSTALLATION FOR SANDBLASTING STEEI 
SHELL 


low the shell openings and are set at 
a slight angle. No further movement 


or adjustment of the shell or nozzles, 
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mechanical or otherwise, is required 
after the shell are placed in position 
n the chucks Handles for the air 
valves, which by a_ sinele movement 
start and stop the blasting peration, 
are located in front f ea chuck, 
within convenient reac! f the oper- 
tor 

lhe chucks are rotated by means of 
a belt that encircles them B means 
f bevel gearing, power is transmitted 
from a horizontal shaft, on which are 
mounted tight and loose pulleys, to the 
vertical shaft carrying the pulley tha 
drives the chucks 

The bottom of the cabinet forms a 
hopper for the abrasive which is sup 
plied by ravity the suction-feed 
boxes The cabine is made f steel 
plate and encloses the entire operating 
mechanism In the top of the cabinet 
is an opening for connection to an ex 
haust system for removing the dust 


generated. 

The blasting member is of special de 
sien, which has been found to give the 
most efficient results It produces the 
mixture and movement f the abrasive 
in combination with the correct size and 
relation of the air jet and abrasive 
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nozzle. The air consumption is said to 
be constant, due to no enlargement of 
the air jet. Either. sand or metal 
abrasive can be used, as may be thought 
best suited. 

In any sandblast operation, it is 
pointed out, the maximum  abrading 
action is obtainable only with a proper 


mixture and movement of the combined 
air and abrasive, together with the cor- 
rect relation in size and design of the 
air and abrasive nozzles 
No 
The 


used for 


Needed 

the air force 
to the 

abrasive 

that 
the 


Special Foundation 


minimum amount of 
raising the 
projector where the air 
are combined in a direct 
imparts the maximum velocity to 
abrasive in its discharge from _ the 
nozzle. Adjustments are provided for 
angular, vertical and horizontal move- 
ments to meet various requirements. 

It is pointed out that the cabinet 
needs no special foundation and _ that 
it can be located the routing of the 
work demands. ready for opera- 
tion soon proper connections 
are made to the and power lines 
at the machine. 

The operation of the -device is com- 


abrasive 
and 
movement 


1s 


as 

It is 

the 
air 


as as 


paratively simple. The abrasive is 
loaded through the front door to a 
depth of anproximately one foot in the 
hopper. The driving belt is shifted to 


France Saves 


(Pa 


ITH the arrival of the Amer- 
ican army in France 15 
months ago there became 
apparent a need for acquir- 

ing on the spot certain materials of 
a prime and pressing necessity. The 
procedure was much like that in 
vogue among traveled Americans ‘in 
France before the war. The Amer- 
ican forces, as did the English be- 
fore them, acquired a reputation for 
doing things quickly, paying high 
prices and never bargaining. Some 
of us who have lived long in France 
still stick to this method which we 
believe be the best. In individual 
cases, perhaps, it is, but 


to 
with the 
ravitaillement of an army with all those 
which go to make up 
the panoply of war it was soon found 
that some other procedure was neces 
sary. 


accessories 


Both official and private purchases 
were at this time often made at 
prices manifestly too high. Regula- 
tion was difficult for there was no 
machinery for the application of de- 
crees, those temporary laws, which 
can be recalled at any time accord 
ing to the French code, and there 
was still more difficulty in making 


those decrees generally known quickly 
throughout the length and _ breadth 
of France where American troops 
were congregating. 

The prefects and mayors were soon 
the treatment which was 
to be accorded the new allies. In a 
measure this worked. Where mani 
fest overcharges were made manu- 
facturers and intermediaries were put 
on a prohibited trading list. 

All of this helped much 


advised of 


but as 
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FIG. 2—PLAN VIEW SHOWING CHUCKS, METHOD OF DRIVING AND THE BLAST NOZZLES 
the tight pulley, which causes the the necessary time to insure: them be- 
chucks or rotate. The shell are placed ing properly cleaned, which is deter- 
on the chucks one at a time, nose down- mined by experiment As fast as the 
ward, and the blast turned on by means' shell are cleaned, new ones are sub- 
of the air valve. stituted. Thus the operation can be 
The shell should remain in the blast carried on continuously 


Americans From Profiteers 


ris 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
of The Iron Trade Rez 


Co responde nt 


the 
and 


22 French ministry 
food supplies 
called the at- 


late as Aug. 
of agriculture 
sued a circular which 
tention of the French civil and mili- 
tary authorities the “protection 
which should be afforded our allies,” 
and this notably to the extent of a 
posting of prices publicly as well as 
providing for amends for violation 
of the law. 

Everything 
was 


is- 


to 


been done that 
the machinery at 
hand, and many are of the opinion 
that some cases of overcharging 
which have been met with by Amer- 
ican army officers and men and civil 
ians have been partly the fault of 
the individuals themselves. 


has 


possible with 


Protection . {fforded 


According to a statement which has 

been made public by Monsieur Andre 
Tardieu, head of the board of Franco- 
American war affairs, a system 
regulations governing the purchase 
of supplies in France for the Amer- 
ican army has been put operation 
follows: 
No purchas¢ 
($1000) of any kind, to be made 
in France by the American army or 
any of the charitable or welfare 
ganizations connected therewith with 
out the terms first being submitted 
te a proper French bureau which 
will veto the transaction if the 
terms are too onerous or the prices 
too high. At first the figure was but 
500 francs ($100) but this figure 
offering much possibility of de 
lay and red tape, raised in Sep 
tember, 1918 

For purchases 5000 francs 


o! 


in 
as 
above 5000 trancs 


18 


or 


too 


Was 


above 





ww) 


authorities make 
French-American 
the Tardieu 


the American army 
a demand upon the 
commissariat general, 


bureau, which forwards it to the 
proper bureau of specialists which 
gives its opinion thereon as to the 
advantageous price and terms and 
the likely source of supply. If an 
unfavorable report is made as to the 
open market the French themselves 
undertake to supply the articles at 
cost. Several millions of tons of raw 
and manufactured materials have thus 
been supplied Anything which the 
French may have in warehouse is 
thus made immediately available for 
the American forces. 

There is now competent § super 


vision as to specifications and prices 
which, without this close co-opera- 
tion, would not be possible. The only 


comment which the French bureau 
makes upon the working of the sys- 
tem is that in many cases the Amer 
ican authorities have restrained them 
selves from making complaints as to 
details, when if a proper complaint 
was lodged at the time of delivery 


a more just adjustment of prices than 


has actually resulted would be 
achieved. This is to the credit of 
the genial relations of the French 
and Americans in those multifarious 


operations which the war has brought 
about. As Monsieur Tardieu himseli 
has said: 

“It is to be 
future the American 
not hesitate to notify 
French authority, without 
any seeming abuses that 
up, in order to facilitate 
pression of such.” 


hoped that in the 
authorities wil! 
the proper 

delay, of 
may come 


the sup 












































omparing the Corrosion of Alloys 


Knowledge of the Deterioration Resistance of Engineering Materials is Essential 






to the Intelligent Design of Structures and Machines—A 
Short Comparative Method is Explained 


N order that the results obtained by 
different experimenters may be 
comparable and lead to definite 
conclusions regarding laws of cor- 

rosion, standards should be adopted in 
regard to such matters as dimensions of 
specimens, preparation of surfaces, 
amount of corroding medium, method of 
suspension in medium, temperature, 
access of light, duration of test, diffu- 
sion, cleaning and weighing of specimen, 
method of expressing relative corrosion, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
nature of the corroding medium. 

The ultimate aim should be to devise 

a comprehensive series of tests to which 
standard specimens of materials may be 


BY R. B. FEHR 


To meet this short-time requirement, 
various so-called “accelerated” corrosion 
tests have been devised, the principal 
corroding media being sulphuric acid 
and sea water or other salt solutions. 
These methods have met with much 
opposition for the reason that they do 
not imitate and therefore cannot in- 
tensify natural corrosion influences, as 
they. were intended to do. The results 
thus obtained are not in agreement with 
those obtained under practical service 
conditions. This is not surprising, for 
it is now becoming generally recognized 
that the relative corrodibilities of differ- 
ent materials vary with the nature of 
the corroding media. What may be 





subjected, and by which the relative highly resistant under one set of con- 
corrodibilities of these different mate- ditions may be highly corrodible under 
Table I 
oO . oO 
Corrosive Results on Different Materials 
Square (a) (b) (c) 
Volume, Surface, centimeter per Loss, grams 
Weight, cubie square cubie Loss, Loss, per square 
Specimen grams centimeters centimeters centimeter grams per cent centimeter 
1 15 3 75 25 1.5 10.0 0.020 
2 15 3 150 50 3.0 20.0 0.020 
3 30 3 150 50 6.0 20.0 0.040 
4 30 3 300 100 12.0 40.0 0.040 











rials may be predicted for certain serv- 
conditions. A great amount of 


ice 

systematic research work would have to 
be done before a satisfactory set of 
standards could be devised, but the 


problem is somewhat simplified by the 
tuct that relative values of corrosion 
are desired rather than absolute values. 
Consequently, it will probably be found 
that a few tests will cover in a qualita- 
tive way the most usual conditions 
that are met with in practice. 

One of the most important factors 
that would be involved in any proposed 
standard method is the time element. 
Although the best test of the usefulness 
of a material -is, of course, the actual 
seivice test during a long period of 
time, no engineer would think of build- 
ing a machine or structure without first 
making strength tests of samples of the 
materials used; and in like manner he 
would preter to have some compara- 
tively simple means for determining the 
relative corrosion of materials before 
deciding upon the best one to use under 
the particular conditions involved, with- 
out having to wait for the test of time 
on the completed structure in service. 


Abstracted from a paper presented at the apn- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers. The author, R. B. Fehr, is a physicist 
with the Recording & Computing Machine Co., Day- 
ton, 


a different set of working conditions. 
Since accelerated tests are not re- 
garded as trustworthy, and also since 
long-time tests are not feasible, it be- 
comes necessary to adopt some com- 
promise between the one or two-hour 
period of accelerated tests and the many 


trustworthy results could be obtained 
within a period of a few weeks, pro- 
vided analytical balances were employed 
and the same care exercised as in quan- 
titative chemical analysis. Of course, 
small test specimens would have to be 


employed. The objection might be 
urged that small specimens would not 
be representative of the material, but 


duplicate or triplicate samples, combined 
with greater uniformity of preparation 
and accuracy in weighing should more 
than offset this nominal disadvantage 


Methods Previously Employed 


Not only is it 
standard methods of 
equally important to agree upon some 
uniform method of expressing the re- 
sults. The following methods have been 
employed: 


necessary to adopt 
testing, but it is 


a Loss of weight (speciments of prac- 


tically the same original weight) 
b Per cent loss of weight 
c Loss of weight per unit area of 


exposed surface 

d Appearance as judged by the -naked 
eye or lens. 

Methods a, b and ¢ are satisfactory if 
the conditions of testing are exactly the 


same within experimental limits of ac- 
curacy. Methods a and ¢ do not give 
correct relative values of the corrodibil- 


ities of materials that differ appreciably 
in density. Method b does not have this 
objection, but like a it not take 
into account important differences in the 
ratios of exposed surface to volume 
Method d is merely qualitative and de- 
pends upon personal judgment, but is 
useful for cases of unequal corrosion, 
or pitting, as will be noted later. 
Although experiments run under dif- 
ferent conditions with respect to weight, 


does 





years of the actual service tests. Some density and exposed surface of the 
preliminary experiments conducted by specimens can never be considered 
the writer led to the conclusion that strictly comparable, a much better 
Table II 
Analyses of Alloys 
A B Cc D E F , G 
Percentages 
Let peer 99.84 2.30 98.473 98.697 Trace 67.406 99.647 
Carbon ...... ‘ 9.01 i eine 0.78 0.459 0.19 0.04 
Manganese .... 0.025 1%-1% 0.594 0.74 1.35 0.26 
Silica ....... 0.005 0.065 0.06 0.184 0.01 
f 8 and 
Sulphur ..... 0.025 0.055 0.035 J P less 0.036 
Phosphorus 0.005 0.013 0.009 ) than if 0.007 
| 0.04 | 
COPPGP ccscces 0.05 30.02 #9.84 — 
Nickel wccrccee 65.48 bees 30.83 
Aluminum died 9.96 ° 
Titanium .,.... 0.02 ° 
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measure of the relative corrodibilities of 
materials can be gained by applying the 
following method of . reasoning: 
Suppose, by way of example, that a 
certain corroding medium gave the re- 
sults on specimens of different materials 
having dimensions as noted in Table 1. 
This example is a somewhat extreme 
case, but it sometimes requires an ex- 
treme case to emphasize a point. A 
study of the results obtained by the 
three methods a, b and c is interesting 
in that they appear to indicate four, 
three, and two different values, respec- 
tively, for the relative corrodibilities, 
whereas in reality. the four materials 
have the same corrodibility, as further 
consideration will easily show. 


Volume and Time Important 


What really counts in corrosion is 

the volume of material removed in a 
given period of time on each unit of 
surface, and not the loss in volume per 
unit of volume, nor the loss in weight 
per unit of surface, etc., for these latter 
methods do not take into account the 
differences in density and exposed sur- 
face of the specimens, which differences 
are certainly no fault of the materials. 
For instance, specimen No. 2 has the 
same density, but twice the exposed 
surface of No. 1. If it were of the 
same material as No. 1 it would be 
expected to lose twice the weight, and 
yet it would be manifestly unfair to 
say that the relative corrodibilities are 
different, as indicated by methods a 
and b. 
‘ Again, No. 3 has twice the density of 
No. 2, and if it had the same corrodibil- 
ity it should lose twice the actual weight, 
as well as twice the weight per unit of 
surface. Therefore, provided all other 
conditions were the same in these cases, 
the only method that would indicate 
equal corrodibility would be method |}, 
on account of the cancelling out of the 
density factors. 

Obviously, therefore, none of the 
methods employed thus far indicates the 
true relative corrosion values for speci- 
mens of different sizes from different 
materials. However, if the results ob- 
tained by method b in Table 1 are 
divided by the respective values for the 
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FIG. 1—CORROSION IN TAP WATER 
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ratio of surface to volume, the results 
will be 0.40 in each case, and thus a 
true measure of the relative corrodibility 
is obtained. 
The algebraic derivation of this 
method is as follows: 
Let a= area of exposed surface of test specimen, 
Square centimeters. 
v= volume of specimen, cubic centimeters. 
d = density of material, grams per cubic centi- 
meters 
ny original weight of specimen, grams 
s — loss in weight in grams by method (a) 
Pp = per cent loss in weight by method (b) 
K relative corrosion by proposed method, per 
cent of cuble centimeter per square centi 


meters of surface 


8 
p= — X 100 
“ 8 8 
d d 
= 100 — = 100 per cent loss of volume, 
w ’ 
d 




















FIG. 2—CORROSION IN 0.10 PER CENT SEA-SALT 
SOLUTION 


since the volume equals weight divided by density 


a 
ratio of surface to volume, 
’ 
and 
8 8 
rt) d y d 
100 4 100 per cent of 
a ’ a a 
v 


cubie centimeter lost per square centimeter of sur 
face. Therefore, 


that is, the per cent loss in weight is 
to be divided by the ratio of surface 
to volume. 

These values of K will then represent 
the true relative corrodibilities when the 
conditions of testing are the same except 
for the densities and dimensions of the 
specimens. But finally, in order to ex- 
press in the simplest and most easily 
comprehended manner the relative values 
of different materials in regard to their 
resistances to corrosion, the reciprocals 
of the K values should be taken and 
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FIG. 3—CORROSION IN 10 PER CENT SEA-SALT 
SOLUTION 


compared with the highest one which, 
for the sake of comparison, may be 
regarded as having a corrosion resistance 
of 100 per cent. Thus, if materials A, 
B, C, and D have values for K of 5, 10, 
15, 20, re spectively, the reciprocals or 
resistances to corrosion will be 0.2, 0.1, 
0.067, and 0.05, while the relative “effi- 
ciencies” of resistance to corrosion will 


be 100, 50, 33%, and 25, respectively. 
V aries 


This method « expressing relative 
corrodibilities takes into - account. the 
obvious fact that corrosion varies direct 
ly as the exposed surface, other things 
being equal. The time element cannot 
be involved in any method of expressing 
corrosion, for it is a_ well-established 
fact that corrosion does not vary direct- 
ly as the time, since the first layers of 
corrosion products may in some cases 
inhibit, and in other cases, accelerate, 
corrosion. In other words, the duration 
of all tests that are to yield compara- 
tive results should be a constant 
quantity 

The writer believes that careful tests 
of different sizes of specimens of vari- 
ous kinds of materials run under like 
conditions will justify the above pro- 
posed method of expressing the results, 
but as yet no such series of tests can 
l may be of interest to 


Corrosion With Surface 


be offered. It 
report the results of a series of tests 
that were run for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the consistency of results that 
could be obtained by exposing small- 
size specimens to tap water and solu- 
tions of sea salt for comparatively short 
periods of time. These tests are to be 
regarded as preliminary, and therefore 
the arbitrary conditions adopted will be 
subject to such future modifications or 
drastic changes as inconsistencies in re- 
sults of these and succeeding series of 
tests may indicate 

A number of commercial alloys were 
supplied by various manufacturers who 
were interested in tests run by experi- 
menters who had no interest in any in- 
dustrial concern The analyses of these 
alloys, as made by the manufacturers, 
are shown in Table 2 


Applying the Tests 


The alloys were supplied in the form 
of %%-inch rolled stock, which was 
turned down in a lathe, and from which 
were cut disks of fairly uniform size. 
A \%-inch hole was drilled in the center 
of each specimén in order that a glass 
hook could be inserted for suspending 
the specimen in the corroding medium. 
All the specimens were first roughly 
polished by emery cloth and _ then 
finished to uniform surface conditions 
by rouge cloth The disks were then 
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washed in ether to remove all grease, 
dried in a dessicator, and carefully 
weighed on analytical balances. 

The following solutions were em- 
ployed: 

Tap water 

One-tenth’ per cent sea-salt solution 
(one gram of seh salt per liter of tap 
water) 

Ten per cent sea-salt solution (100 
grams of sea salt per liter of tap 
water). 

The tests on the various alloys and 
three solutions were run simultaneously 
with duplicate specimens. A_ 150-cubic 
centimeter beaker filled with 100 cubic 
centimeter of the corroding solution was 
provided for each individual specimen, 
which was suspended in the middle of 
the solution by means of a glass hook 
attached to a short piece of wood rest- 
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FIG. 4—RELATIVE EFFICIENCIES OF CORROSION 
RESISTANCE OF ALLOYS IN COMMON 
TAP WATER 


ing on top of the beaker. At the end 
of the one-day (24-hour) test the speci- 
mens were removed from the beakers, 
soaked for several hours in a solution 
of ammonium citrate in order to remove 
the rust, dried and carefully weighed to 
determine the loss in weight. The speci- 
mens were then polished so as to have 
new surfaces, cleaned, dried and weighed 
for the succeeding seven-day test, for 
which new solutions were employed. 
This procedure was maintained for the 
28- and 105-day tests. In all cases the 
beakers were placed in a glass case, and 
the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures were observed. 

In expressing the results of these tests, 
the percentages of loss by weight were 
plotted in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, rather than 
the values of K as proposed above, for 
the reason that the ratios of the surface 
to volume were practically the same, the 
average deviation from the mean being 
only 4.6 per cent. In Figs. 4, 5 and 6 
are plotted the relative efficiencies of 
resistance to corrosion as previously ex- 
plained, the alloy marked F being taken 
as the 100 per cent standard in this 
case. Alloys B and E exhibited such a 
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slight amount of corrosion that they 
could not well be used as a basis for 
comparison. 

The most impressive feature of these 
tests as seen in the curves of Figs. 1, 
2 and 3 is the consistent grouping of 
the more corrosive iron and steel alloys 
A, C, D, and G, as against the highly 
resistant alloys B, E and F, in which 
copper and nickel are the most promi- 
nent constitutents. In the first group it 
should be noted that the steel C, in 
which titanium is employed as a cleanser, 
shows considerably less corrosion than 
the other steels in tap water and weak 
salt solutions. In the second group the 
copper-nickel alloy B was in most cases 
superior and in no case inferior to all 
the other alloys. This was the only 
alloy that exhibited its original appear- 
ance after being cleaned in the am- 
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occluded gases, the latter upon escaping 
will cause the rust to become spongy 
and porous, and will therefore permit 
the electrolyte to come more readily into 
contact with the metal. In the case of 
the practically pure iron A only one 
test (105 days long) was run, and con- 
sequently no curve of results could be 
obtained. 

A study of the data points to the con 
clusion that when corrosion specimens 
are fairly uniform in density, area of 
exposed surface and volume, the method 
of expressing the relative corrosions by 
percent loss in weight gives results as 
consistent as those obtained by the 
newly proposed method, for the average 
deviations of both methods are practical 
ly equal. It should be kept in mind, 
howeve A that the use of the new 
method, in cases where the specimens 
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RESISTANCE IN 0.10 PER CENT SEA 
SALT SOLUTION 


monium citrate solution to remove rust. 

Perhaps the next most impressive fact 
brought out by these tests is the de 
creased corrosion of the more corrosive 
group of alloys as sea Salt is added to 
tap water: This effect is not observed 
in the non-corrosive group of alloys, 
for the reason that it is probably 
masked by experimental errors in de- 
termining the slight losses in weight. 
This decreased corrosion with increased 
concentration of the salt solution is in 
harmony with the results of other 
experimenters, notably Friend and Barnet. 

The practically pure iron A, which 
was received in time for only the 105- 
day test, gave disappointing results, since 
in all three corroding media it showed 


practically the same corrosion as_ the 
ordinary carbon steels, D and G. How- 
ever, in fairness it should be pointed 


out that rust may either accelerate or 
inhibit corrosion. If the metal is homo- 


geneous, sound, dense, and free from 
occluded gases, the rust will probably 
be dense and closely adherent and will 
thus offer some degree of protection. 
If the metal is non-homogeneous and 
contains a 


considerable amount of 


RESISTANCE IN 10 PER CENT SEA 
SALT SOLUTION 


vary considerably, among themselves 
with regard to density or ratio of sur 
face to volume, will serve to give a 
better basis for comparison 
The relative efficiencies of 
resistance as shown graphically by Figs. 
+, 5 and 6 indicate that consistent re 
sults can be obtained by the method of 
testing employed in these series, when 
the duration of the test is one week or 
more for the more corrosive alloys and 
about two months or more for the less 
corrosive alloys. In fact, one day is 
quite sufficient to groups of 
alloys in the order of their corrodibility 
for such corroding media as will cause 
enough loss in weight to be determined 
by analytical balances Nevertheless, 
before any final conclusion can be drawn 
as to the best method of testing relative 
corrosion, a vast amount of work will 
have to be done, especially with refer 
ence to the results of service tests as 
compared with laboratory tests similar 
to those described in this article. For 
the present, however, it seems proper to 
conclude that consistent results (at least 
among themselves) can be obtained by 
using small specimens and employing 


corrosion 


classify 























| Northwest. Assured Busy Future 


Shipyards Have Work for Two Years, While Majority of New ladaeitin Incident to 


be | War Expect Continuation of Activity—Pacifie Port Facilities Are Being 








e , ; 
Improved for Tremendous Rush ot Business 
(SO Ppecta ( esf di 
S 
. EATTLE, Nov. 26.—Whether final = ¢-'os . the’ wa vith government aking naterial headway 1 t] 
d peace terms are signed soon ot orders At Tacoma the Todd Drydock Northwest, although conditions § are 
/ late, the Northwest is not likely & Construction Co is constructing favorable for it in many respects and 
7 to return to conditions before steel ships. Three thousand m« ure some months ago it seemed probable 
= the war In the time that has in- employed in thts yard and approx hat there would be much - activity 
> tervened since the opening of the mately 1000 men in the contract shops [The West Coast Shipbuilding Co. was 
: war, industry has become somewhat of the city awarded contracts tor a number ofl 
; stabilized, and assurances are ample John Coughlan & Sons are exten concrete river transports by the em 
that while the high speed will not sively engaged ‘~ the construction « barkation service of the army. and 
c continue, the demand will be such steel ships at Vancouver, B. C., and the Great Northern Shipbuilding Co., 
that practically every plant that has the Wallace shipyards in North Vat of Vancouver, W ash., was awarded a 
been showing efficiency in turning out couver are filling large orders for both contract for a few concrete water 
war material will indefinitely maintain steel and wooden ships. The need of carriers by the same organization, 
a substantial payroll, and a majority Canada for ships is also urgent and but efforts to induce the Emergency 
iq of the new industries incident to wat there is every indication that there [Fleet corporation to establish a yard 
activity will remain is a large amount of work ahead for on Puget sound were unavailing. The 
The shipbuilding industry, of course British Columbia yards government program calls for 38 tank 
takes precedence over all others and Phe Situation as to w les ship ers and cargo sl Ips f 7800 tons dead 
conditions are such th it will con building is not so definite as it is to weight each, three cargo ships of 3500 
tinue so for a considerable period steel constructio1 [here are scores ceadweight tons each and one cargo 
The fact that the present progran of wooden yards on the Pacilic coas s] f 3000 deadweight tons hese 
of the government calls for 15,000,000 particularly in the Northwest and t! will be built at the government yards 
tons of shipping, but 2,500,000 of tonnage they are turning out reaches at Wilmington, N. C., Jacksonville, 
which have been built. shows what a into tmposing gures It is true that Fla Mobile, Ala., San Francisco and 
vast amount of work remains to be a number of inefhcient yards will go San Dieg Cal., with first launchings 
done out of existence but the accessibility scheduled for December and the en 
Efficient yards will be kept going f materials, demand for shipping and tire program to be completed within 
to capacity and inefficient yards that quable climate mean _ that cle yea 
have been permitted to operate on ac shipbuilding will hold its own {f The climate of Puget sound is ideal 
count of the emergency will drop out some time The launchings and new. tor concrete shipbuilding because of 
when the emergency is past. Of sig contracts awarded do not indicate a the moist atmospheric condition, ab 
nificance to the West and t the dangerous falling off in the industry sence f extremes of heat or cold and 
Northwest in particular is the state to date Sixty-nine w den steamers dry winds. The glacial deposits of 
ment of President Hurley of the ship yy Jan. 1, 1919, is the ambitious pr sand and gravel are abundant Ce 
ping board “We will look t the gran set by the Oregon listrict ment of the best quality is manufac 
west coast to continue the pace it has When this program was fixed 18 of ture in unlemited quantities in the 
maintained and t ( vards of the these ships had been delivered to the sect n close to desirable sites 
East, South and in the Great Lakes vernment fully equipped Ten ships (\cting on the behef that the gov 
region to increase their output.” \s were delivered from this district t ernment program for the construc 
the Northwest has been setting the September, including types of the tion of concrete ships would extend to 
pace, it is assured of liberal consid Hough, Ferris and _ Balli: esigns the Northwest in view of climatic 
eration until the program of the ship [The Hough and Ferris types are of conditions and the availability of 
ping board has been worked out 3500 tons deadweight capacity and the aterials much preparation was 
At Seattle about 20,000 men are en Ballin is a composite vessel. of 4500 made by private concerns for 
ployed in the steel shipyards props tons [The Peninsula type is a 4000 carrying n the work This was 
and about 4000 in the contracts shops ton vessel and is being constructed particularly true of the American Con 
which are engaged to capacity in mak BD the district It 1s expe ted that crete Pipe & Shipbuilding Co., which 
ing engines and other equipment for the new 5000-ton design, the largest selected a site at Bryn Mawr on Lake 
the ships being turned out at local Il-wood ship ever approved, will b« Washington, near Seattle, where a 
yards. When the government's pro under way soo! yard was laid out capable of launch 
gram of constructing ships is halted Delaien fubsecste Ord: Chips Ing ve vessels at a time. Construc- 
powertul interests from France, N¢ tion has progressed off the plant to 
way and Italy are expected to step. ii Contracts for seven 3200-ton wooden the extent that work of laying keels 
and place contracts for steel oceat vessels tor Relgiar interests hav« could he started in 30 days | aw 
carriers, ranging from 4000 to 10,000 een awarded, four to the Norther Stayton, of Tacoma, who has been 
deadweight tons Re»resentatives of Construction Co., formerly the West inufacturing concrete pipe for the 
these interests were recently in Seat ern Canada Shipyards, at Vancouver: past 20 years, is president of the com- 
tle investigating the matte It is es mn -4 and three to the Coquitlas pany This concern has made the 
timated that the government progran yards of the Pacific Construction Co., ergency Fleet corporation an offer 
will occupy the steel yards for a it Coquitlam, B. ¢ fhe G. M to construct thirty 7500 to 10,000-ton 
period of at least two years Standifer Construction Corp. with hulls on 26 months delivery, three of 
In the Columbia river district which wooden vards at North Portland and he hulls to be built at cost, also to 
necludes Portland Vancouver. Wash Vancouver Wash., and steel yard at wid 10 tues and 10 barges to be 
ngton, Astoria, Oreg., and other’ the latter place, was recently awarded delivered within this time. The com- 
points 28,000 men are employed di a contract for 10 wooden vessels for pany also recently bid on two 2000 
rectly and indirectly in shipbuilding the Emergency Fleet corporation, also ton and two 1000-ton boats for French 
\pproximately 12,000 of these are en a contract for ve steel vessels, the nterests 
ployed in the steel yards at Portland two contracts aggregating approx \gainst this offer Emergency Fleet 
and Vancouver, Wash., while the sub-}. mately $15,000,000 The tenth Ferris officials claimed that labor could not 
contract shops employ several thous-Bitype ship for the Sanborn yard at be had for the work; that if it was 
and men These Oregon yards havegigTacoma, Wash was launched Nov secured it could not be housed and 
f played a prominent part in keeping and the 4000-ton wooden steamer if heused it could not be transported 
the Northwest in the front rank asf BLAKELEY was launched at the plant of The further claim was made that en- 


he Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging gines, boilers and ship fittings could 
‘o.. Seattle, on Nov. 7. not be secured 
Concrete ship construction is not Port cities of the Northwest are 


a shipbuilding section and it can be 
safely assumed that they will be occu 


pied for at least two years after the 


































thoroughly alive to the industrial de- 
velopment that has been taking place 
and the prospects of large gains in 
commerce to come after the close of 
the war. Seattle spent $6,000,000 on 
her port facilities and is spending 
$4,500,000 more. At a recent election 
Portland voted overwhelmingly for a 
charter amendment that will permit a 
bonded indebtedness of $5,000,000 for 
harbor improvements. Among these 
improvements is to be a _ 12,000-ton 
dry dock, enlargement of some of the 
piers already built and the erection 
of coal docks. Tacoma, Wash., has 
voted for a port district and will make 
extensive harbor improvements. Ev- 
erett, Wash., also is proceeding to 
provide port facilities. 


Export Expansion 


Another outcome of Northwest ad- 
vancement is the preparations being 
made by steamship companies to han- 
dle the great growth in trade that is 
anticipated. Frank Waterhouse & 
Co., of Seattle, has formed a com- 
bination with the Japanese shipping 
interests, Iwai & Co., Ltd., of Kobe, 
Japan; I. Shii, of Kobe and Senda, 
and Barnet & Co., Ltd., of Calcutta. 
It is also announced that the Japan- 
ese house of Suzuki & Co. will place 
a new line of steamships in operation 
between the Orient and Seattle and 
has appointed the Waterhouse com- 
pany as general shipping agents for 
all the Pacific coast ports of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. The Interna- 
tional Shipping Co., of Kobe, formed 
by the merger of the Waterhouse and 
Japanese interests is recognized in the 
shipping worlds of Asia and America 
as one of the strongest combinations 
of capital in the Far East. It is in- 
corporated on a basis that will en- 
able it to operate in every branch of 
merchant marine activity. 


Another important merger of steam- 
ship companies, having in view the 


better handling of Pacific trade, was 
brought about when the right and 
title to combined fleets of the Pa- 


cific Coast Steamship Co. and the 
Alaska Pacific Navigation Co., num- 
bering 22 vessels, was acquired by 
the Pacific Steamship Co., known 
as the Admiral line, of which H. F. 
Alexander is president. The head- 
quarters and general offices of the 
Pacific Steamship Co. are in Seattle 
and practically all of its 22 ships are 
operated out of this port. 

While preparations are going. for- 
ward in the way of installing addi- 
tional equipment and otherwise in- 
creasing facilities for a continuation 
of Northwest industry, port facilities 
and ocean carriers are being made 
ready for the commerce that is to 
flow in and out of its ports. Even 
with the strict embargo in force the 
growth of foreign commerce in the 
Northwest has been steadily gaining. 
An illustration of this is the fact that 
while the foreign commerce of the 
port of Seattle in 1917 was $420,000,- 
000, this year it is running far be- 
yond the $500,000,000 mark. Other 
ports show proportionate gains, hence 
the eagerness to make ready for the 
future. 

It is assumed that the government 
shortly will modify the present im- 
port and exporf license system and 
that arrangements will soon be made 
to move the vast amount of Offenta! 
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freight congested in Northwest ports, 
particularly at Seattle. It is assumed 
that this port will be selected as the 
chief center for shipment of supplies 
that will rehabilitate Russia, and that 
through it will be handled much of 
the extensive commerce to be devel- 


oped with that country, particularly 
with Siberia. } 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., are 


adding extensively to their power fa- 
cilities and private interests are great- 
ly augmenting the supply of current 
at Portland, while at Spokane the 
chief operating company has large 
additions under consideration. An 
industry which will be a large user 
of electricity will be the steel plant 
which B. L. Thane, manager of the 
Alaska-Gastineau mine, and_ strong 
financial interests of San Francisco 
and New York, propose to erect on 
Puget sound. The use of electricity 
in the operation of sawmills is stead- 
ilv growing and by July 1, 1919, it is 
anticipated that the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railway will be op- 
erating its trains electrically through 
the Cascade mountains in Washing- 
ton, from Othello in eastern Wash- 
ington, to Tacoma and Seattle, about 
220 miles. 

New plants are being started, and 
existing industries provided with new 
equipment as an indication that the 
section is not to return to prewar 


conditions. The Western Iron Works, 
of Spokane, have purchased a site at 
Anacortes, Wash., with a view to 


erecting a foundry, machine shop and 


brazing works. This company will 
also construct farm tractors. The 
Smith & Watson Iron Works, Port- 


land, are doubling office space, install- 
ing new lathes and constructing a 
carpenter shop and blacksmith shop 

In Seattle plans have been pre- 
pared for construction of a_ heavy- 
timbered smelter building on the sev- 
enth slip of commercial waterway dis- 
trict No. 1 for the Smelters Steel 
Co. Electric furnaces will be installed 
for converting ore into pig iron by 
the electric process. Ore will be 
brought from the company’s mine in 
British Columbia. _It is expected the 
first furnace will be in operation about 


Feb. 1, 1919. 
Pig Iron Shipments Slow 


The pig iron situation is not sat- 
isfactory. Although allocations have 
been made covering the balance of 
1918, only a small portion of the 


iron has been shipped. There is also 
complaint as to the quality. The 
dealers say that the amount in transit 
is limited and that the freight differ- 
ential just going into effect will cause 
further hardship. The southern Ten- 
nessee freight rate is $16.80 to Seat- 
tle and the rate from Birmingham to 
Seattle is $15.50. The furnace ship- 
ping from Tennessee would have to 
absorb the differential in freight be- 
tween Birmingham and Tennessee of 
$1.30 a ton. It will, therefore, be to 
the advantage of the Tennessee fur- 
naces to ship by shortér hauls rather 
than to the coast. A protest will go 
in on this point. 

Export business is not active. The 
steel bar market is very quiet in 
Japan. Iron bars are quoted around 
$3.50, mill, with 85 cents freight to 
Seattle. A small amount of tonnage 
is being sold. Practically no mild 
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steel bars are being sold. 


discard steel bars are being sold at 
$3.75, mill, plus 85 cents freight to 
Seattle. Sales of cast iron pipe are 


practically nil. Brass and copper tubes 
are running about the same as for 
the past two months. Both deliveries 
are fairly prompt, the government 
prices prevailing. 


Resume of Internal Gears 


Advantages and limitations of the 
internal gear compared with other 
forms of transmission, are thoroughly 
treated in a book recently published 
by the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
Springfield, Vt. The internal gear 
might be described as an _ external 
gear turned inside out. The turn- 
ing of the gear teeth changes the 
action of the teeth, the length of 
the line of action is increased and the 
teeth come into and go out of action 
with less slippage and with a better 
rolling action. This type of gear is 
especially suited for rear-axle drives, 
reduction gear mechanisms and for 
clutches, of the friction disk and 
coupling types. 

Owing to the 
tooth contact is 
internal gear and 


length of 
between an 
pinion, the sliding 
action between the teeth is much 
less. As it is evident that the slid- 
ing action of one tooth over another 
causes friction, and friction results 
in wear, a reduction of the sliding 
action tends to produce a better roll- 
ing action between the teeth as they 
come into and go out of action. Not 
only does the increase in length of tooth 
contact and the reduction of sliding 
action give better efficiency, but it 
also produces a quieter action. The 
action between an internal gear and 
pinion and an external gear and 
pinion rotating in mesh with each 
is different. The pinion and internal 
gear roll into action with practically 
no jar as they come into and go 
out of mesh 

Another advantage of the internal 
gear, is its application to clutches 
and couplings as used in automobile 
and truck transmission. The conven- 
tional method of machining the in- 
ternal gear and the. direct-drive 
pinion, is to drill and ream a series 
of half holes to form the teeth in 
the internal member, the other mem- 
ber having mating. half-round pro- 
jections produced by milling. Inter- 
changeability of the parts is difficult 
to accomplish owing to the methods 
used in producing them. By changing 
over from half round projections to 
involute gear teeth, the objections are 
at once removed, and greater accur- 
acy and interchangeability obtained. 

With careful machining it is pos- 
sible to get a fairly close fit between 
the two members when they are new 
but this fit does not long remain. 
As soon as the members are put into 
active service, the corners are broken 


fact the 
greater 


and 4mmediately a loose fit between 
the two members results. Involute 
gear teeth remove this objection 
Here, a bearing can be obtained for 
practically the entire length of the 
tooth face, giving maximum service 
and eliminating the objectionable 


“hacklash.” A fit between the two 


members can be secured so that they 


can be slid back and forth on each 
other without extreme shake, and at 
the same time he _ interchangeable 
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ij Confidence Rules in British Market 


Buying of Raw Material Continues Brisk, Demand Exceeding Supplies of All 
Special Lines—Shipbuilding Goes on at Top-Notch Speed— 
Potash to be Recovered on Great Scale 


Bureau of Tue Iron Trave Review 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation § , 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 15. 


HE market for raw material 

has not been affected by the 

war situation, stimulated as it 

has been by daily sensations 
as one antagonist after another with- 
drew from the war. No department 
of the iron trade is more confident 
than that of raw material. Buying is 
as brisk as ever, consumers having 
no doubt that they can utilize all the 
pig iron they are likely to get for 
the next year or more. They would 
be glad to double their orders if this 
in any way would improve their sup- 
plies. 

All special lines are in great de- 
mand and cannot be supplied in suffi- 
cient quantities. The foundries are 
still large consumers of the better 
class of materia] and there is no prob- 
ability that this branch will be af- 
fected for some time. 

Machinery will have to be renewed, 
especially mill equipment which has 
been in use practically all through the 
war, while the shipbuilding yards 
must make great demands on the 
foundries for marine engineering, un- 
til the serious shipping shortage has 
been overcome. In the north of Eng- 
land a good export trade is main- 
tained. In the Cleveland district buy- 
ers were quite ready to take the 
largest possible allocations for No- 
vember. East coast hematite is pro- 
duced in somewhat larger quantities 
but is nearly all absorbed by the 
home steel works. Fairly large sup- 
plies of west coast hematite are be- 
ing sent to Scotland and the Mid- 
lands to meet the substantial demands 
for steel castings, this continuing to 
be an important branch of foundry 
business both on the Clyde and in 
the Birmingham neighborhood. Such 
centers as Nottingham and Derby are 
making substantia] contributions to 
the cast steel output. The improved 
shipping situation has facilitated bet- 
ter imports of foreign ores, while fuel 
supplies with the same urgency as 
supplies to the furnaces have some- 
what improved. 

A deputation of gas strip makers 
recently conferred with the minister 
of munitions in London to ask for 
an advance. The makers previously 
furnished particulars relative to their 
cost of production and the ministry 
authorized an advance of 15s ($3.60) 
per ton dating back to Oct. 1. and 
making the price of bars £16 ($76.80) 
per ton, with an increase of 5s ($1.20) 
per ton on all extras, the effect of 
which will be that the 5s ($1.20) 
previously charged for extras cov- 
ering generally specially large widths 
will be raised to 10s ($2.40). The 
trade asked for a general advance of 
£1 ($4.80) per ton. 

The British Metal Corp. has been 
registered with a nominal capital of 


£5,000,000 ($24,000,000) in 500,000 


shares of £10 ($48) each. The com- 
pany will deal in ores and metals and 
may engage in any other metallurgical 
operations. It may also do business 
as financiers, promoters, concession- 
aires, bankers, merchants, shipowners, 
etc. It is understood that the com- 





Britain is in Race for 


Control of Shipping 


HILE American shipping in- 
W terests are congratulating 

themselves on their rela- 
tively advantageous position for a 
resumption of owuerseas commerce 
on a vast scale, British shipbuilding 
and transportation companies are 
not losing time in their efforts to 
re-establish their supremacy as a 
maritime nation. The demands of 
the British government are slack- 
ening, except for material entering 
into the building of ships in which 
industry there has been no relaxa- 
tion of supreme effort. England is 
well along with plans for meeting 
competition in that trade war which 
economic experts have said must 
follow the great war for civiliza- 
tion. At the recent annual meeting of 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., a glimpse 
of the British enterprise was given 
by Viscount Furness, who related 
that the company had taken steps 
some time ago to prepare for after- 
the-war commerce. Eight months 
ago a site about 90 acres in area, 
some of it 15 fect below highwater 
level, was obtained on the River 
Tees. Within two and_ one-half 
months the keels of the first two 
steamers were laid and today the 
company has seven building berths 
in operation, and is building a fit- 
ting-out basin capable of accommo- 
dating six large vessels. The yards 
are particularly adapted for the 
rapid construction of large and fast 
vessels up to 650 feet in length. 

It was announced that the com- 
pany’s dividend distribution for the 
year amounted to 20 per cent. Vis- 
count Furness declared that the 
Blue Book rates for hire for steam- 
ers was insufficient and that the 
earnings were only approximately 
one-seventh of those for the previ- 
ous year. 











pany has large plans in connection 
with syndical selling of metals some- 
what on the scale of the familiar 
continental cartel and selling agents. 

An important subsidiary line for 
the blast furnaces has been developed 
by the evolution of a plan for re- 
covering potash on a commercial scale 
from the blast furnaces. For a long 
time Germany had the monopoly of 
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the potash supply. But the possibili- 
ties of obtaining potash from blast 
furnaces were brought some time ago 


before the ministry of munitions, with 


the result that at various furnaces 
gas-cleahing plants have been in- 
stalled for the extraction of potash- 
bearing dust from the furnace gases. 
Some of these plants are already in 
operation, while others are in course 
of construction, 

The government is not pressing so 
urgently for supplies, although works 
engaged on shipbuilding material find 
no sign of relaxation in business. 
Numerous exporting merchants have 
been inquiring as to the prospect of 
the execution of oversea business they 
are prepared to place. Included in 
these inquiries are some from Amer- 
ica for ship plates, said to be required 


for Canadian and Australian ship- 
yards, as well as for Japan. Much of 
this material was formerly shipped 


direct from this country and it is as- 
sumed that America is now no longer 
able to handle without assistance from 
this country the business in shipbuild- 
ing material diverted westward dur- 
ing the war. 

As everyone knows, the British gal- 
vanized sheet industry, formerly one 
of our great exporting lines, has 
been in suspense, and numerous shops 
were entirely idle, the men engaged 
in this industry having gone into 
other lines. Within the past few 
weeks these factories have been show- 
ing increased activity. Some of the 
galvanizing pots are already in active 
service and others being made ready. 
Some big overseas contracts are on 
offer, when the shops are ready to 
undertake them, and as war exigencies 
have not yielded any substitute for 
the coating of spelter as a protection 
against rust it is assumed that this 


trade will, when export restrictions 
are removed, resume its. former im- 
portance. 


For the present one obstacle is the 
shortage of acid, and the sheetmakers 
are not yet able to obtain the large 
quantities of sheet bars needed before 
sheets can be turned out in volume. 
Such bars are, however, coming for- 
ward rather more freely, although the 
government still commandeers nearly 
all the output. 

Among other foreign business on 
offer are substantial lines in gas tubes. 
This business has led to some pres- 
sure upon makers of gas strip for 
heavier deliveries from the mills. A 
lot of wire trade is on offer but for 
the present the wire mills are restrict- 
ed almost wholly to production for 
the government. Scrap is much in 
demand, chiefly for government con- 
sumption. 

The shortage of fuel is a chronic 
trouble for which no relief is as yet 
forthcoming. Despite the insistent 
demand many works are unable to 
start until Tuesday or Wednesday 
each week for want of coal. 
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‘ “No Advantage for Germany ¥ 


American Industrial Leaders Demand Teutons be Compelled to Rebuild Shattered 
Nations Before Re-embarking on Own Selfish Enterprises— War a Draw 
if Only Money is Demanded, Declares Economist 





Will Germany Get Away With It? 


HE war may yet end in a 
draw, declares a noted econ- 
omist. Contrary as this view 

is to the general impression, with 
Germany's armies defeated in the 
field, the fact remains that so far 
as the adjustment of economic ad- 
vantages are concerned the war is 
not ended, and a great deal de- 
pends upon the final settlement. 
The economist based his opinion 
on the fact that many of Ger- 
many'’s enemies lie prostrate while 
Germany is intact, prepared to 
push her campaign for world trade 
dominion. France with all the min- 
eral wealth of Alsace-Lorraine is 
still in a less advantageous position 
than Germany because France’s in- 
dustrial machine has been shattered. 
“We speak of boycotting German 
goods; we take oath that we will 


Germany may offer in the American 
market for 50 cents will sell more 
rapidly than a similar article made 
by an American manufacturer, cost- 
ing a dollar. How long do you 
suppose American manufacturers 
could stand that sort of competi- 
tion?” 

He said the word that is to enter 
largely into the deliberations of the 
peace congress—competition. To 
what extent will the allies permit 
Germany to take advantage of her 
industrial situation to rebuild her 
fortunes, and, perhaps, prepare for 
another war, while her enemies 
must recoup before they can hope 
to compete with her? Shall the vic- 
tory be made secure, or shall the 
war be called a draw? It is one 
of the most important points for 
discussion at the peace table, one 


the stand that Germany should be 
compelled to rebuild all the areas 
she devastated before she is per- 
mitted to engage in enterprises 
for her own benefit; in other words 
that she be not permitted to toss 
a coin to those she has grievously 
outraged and ride on to other con- 
quests. 

To obtain the views of others on 
the subject Tue Iron Trape Review 
sought opinions on the subject from 
a number of men identified with the 
iron and steel and related indus- 
tries. Quickly came the response: 
“Germany must be given no advan- 
tages over those whom she de- 
spoiled.” 

These views may enter largely 
into the reconstruction congress 
called by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Atlantic City, 


never buy an article with ‘Made in 
Germany stamped on it, but we 


buyers and that the ‘Made in Ger- 
many’ mark may be omitted when In the Nov. 
it is considered more of a liability 
than an asset,” said the economist. 
“Also,” he continued, “after peace 





of those on which the German Dec. 3-6, when the representative 
plenipotentiaries may out-maneuver 
forget that we are not the only the allies, unless 
makes itself agg heard. 
4 
Iron Trape Review, L. H. Miller, 
structural sales engineer, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., at Cleveland, discussed 
has been proclaimed an article that this important question. He took ject. Several of them follow. 


manufacturers and business men of 
the nation convene to discuss the 
trade and industrial situation and 
to make suggestions for the govern- 
ment on vital issues. They afford 
a clear view of what leaders of 
American industry think on the sub- 


public opinion 


issue of THE 








By J. G. Butler Jr. 


Youngstown, O. 


O one can tell as yet what may be expected from 
Germany. We know only that it is the one coun- 
try in Europe whose industrial plants are in work- 
ing order and least upset by the stress of war. 

For many years the making of war material was a most 
important part of the industries in Germany, while in 
England and France nearly all other forms of production 
had to be abandoned when war was declared. Germany 
was probably able to meet the demands of the struggle 
for munitions with far less disturbance to her industries 
than was suffered in either France or England, while in 
Belgium and other countries practically all industries have 
been destroyed. 


We shall need to guard against the competition of 
Germany, even though the terms imposed on her may be 
as harsh as they should be. I do not believe that the 
German people are entitled to any great consideration. 
Unless their markets are restricted with much care they 
will make such use of the advantage they hold through 
having avoided invasion that competition from them may 
make the gradual readjustment of conditions much more 
difficult. bf course, Germany’s production of iron and 
steel will be limited somewhat by the loss of the French 
ore fields she has had to surrender, but those were really 
necessary only for her dream of expansion, and failure to 
hold them will not sensibly reduce her production of these 
commodities beyond the Rhine. 


Perhaps one of the most effective methods of meeting 
the situation is the development of our merchant marine. 
I have been a this policy for more than 25 years, 
and it is a source of gratification to me to know that 
war conditions have overcome the political caution which 
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prevented the United States from taking her place on the 
high seas. It is fortunate for us that this crisis finds other 
nations busy with large problems, since otherwise even 
the greatest effort to build ships would now be too late. 
As it is, the policy of building a creditable merchant 
marine in the shortest possible time will help to solve 
the problem confronting our industries by making possible 
the extension of our export trade during the time when 
competition from countries where wages are far below 
our standard would be a serious matter. 


We are facing an era of great prosperity. Demand 
for manufactured products at home and abroad must be 
enormous, at least as soon as the consuming public is 
convinced that lower prices are not in sight. Consump- 
tion delayed by the war, together with the natural growth 
of the country during its continuance forms a reservoir 
from which business enough to keep our mills and fac- 
tories busy will flow steadily as soon as it starts. 

There is, owing to our improved financial system, 
little danger of over-expansion of credits, the situation 
from which panics invariably come. Everything points to 
a gradual adjustment that will end with American in- 
custries at the top notch of their already astonishing 
growth. 


All this depends on wise and conservative handling of 
the problems involved, and the recent congressional elec- 
tions assure us of that. It may be regarded as extremely 
fortunate that these elections put a check on certain 
tendencies which could not have been otherwise than 
dangerous and which had already given the thoughtful 
much cause for pessimism. 

The stabilization of prices until such time as a proper 
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December 5, 1918 


balance is again secured between peace and war demands 
is probably the most important. Sreaenh prices cannot be 
sensibly reduced until production costs, especially labor 
and war taxes, have been readjusted. This cannot be done 
without great hardship except slowly and gradually. For 
this reason I believe that government control of prices 
should continue, and that a minimum rather than a 
maximum should be maintained for some time to come. 
This is because the danger of profiteering arising from 
the excessive demands of war has passed, while the danger 
of price cutting that would necessarily involve a sudden 
readjustment of wages has to be guarded against. Those 
manufacturers who would prefer to maintain wages can- 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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not do so in the face of competition, either at home or 
abroad, by others who may be willing or able to reduce 
wages. It will be plain that any material lowering of 
wages before costs of living are lowered would lead to 
distress and disturbance in the industrial world. 

In addition to maintaining prices, the government 
should still further stabilize conditions by providing a 
tariff that will take into account the tremendous changes 
of the past four years, with the splendid efforts to pro- 
duce here many important things that were formerly 
regarded as necessary imports. At the same time the 
tariff should be productive as well as protective. It 
should aid production and not decrease consumption. 








MAKE GERMANY PAY FULL PENALTY 


By George M. Verity 


, President American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown. O. 








E have now abundant evidence that Germany 

planned and carried on the war in the most 

cold-blooded and barbaric manner, as a gigantic 

business proposition intended to enrich her 
government and her people at the expense of other na- 
tions. 

She was to grow strong while they became weak, beaten 
to their knees by an overwhelming force of inhuman 
military brutes, trained as such from childhood not only 
by their government but by their MOTHERS and their 
PREACHERS. 

Why should Germany escape the full penalty of her 
crimes just because she happens to be the boldest, the 
most brazen and brutal “breaker of law” that the world 
has ever known? It would be the very acme of justice 
to require of her defeated army the physical rebuilding 
of every devastated country before she should again 
enjoy commercial intercourse with civilized nations. 

We must be humane in our treatment of the German 
people. We may be willing to provide them with neces- 
sary food and other material aid, but we can never have 
anything but contempt and loathing for this generation 
which has supported its military leaders in their hellish 
plans up to the very limit of its ability. 

The German people only went back on their govern- 
ment when it was proven that their policy and plan 
was an absolute failure, and they did it more to save 
their own selfish hides than for any other reason. There 
is no repentance in Germany; they are just as arrogant 
and brutal in their ideals today as they ever were. The 


fact remains that the Germans were brought to their 
knees through splendid military strategy and through the 
indomitable will of the best brain and brawn of the 
civilized world. 

Germany had been planning a military campaign for 
40 years. As against that England and America created 
great armies in a marvelously short time. It is a well 
established fact that the kaiser’s best trained shock troops 
were not a match for our first batch of green Yankees 
at Chateau Thierry. 

No man or woman of Germany who has had anything 
to do with the prosecution of the war should be permitted 
to set foot on allied or American soil for many years. 
They should be punished by being quarantined at home 
and made to live by themselves until a new generation 
has been born and educated as civilized beings. 

It would be adding insult to injury to allow Germany 
immediately to profit commercially through the use of 
her uninjured industries, while her neighbors, although 
victorious, lie stricken at her feet. 

How can there be respect for or enforcement of law 
without JUSTICE, and JUSTICE demands reparation and 
restoration covering both property and commerce. 

At the end of this, the greatest of all world tragedies, 
to allow our sympathies and our kindly instincts to get 
the better of our judgment, would not only be thwarting 
justice, but would be to forget those millions of brave 


youths, Belgians, French, English, Canadians, Italians 
and Americans, who lie over yonder “where poppies 
bloom.” 








GIVE GERMANS CHANCE TO PAY 


By James Bowron 
President Gulf States Steel Co.., Birmingham 








table will make adjustments which will fulfill the de- 

mands of justice and will not allow German manu- 

facturers to ‘take advantage of the ruthless destruc- 
tion and spoliation of their neighbors, whose territory 
they invaded. 


I BELIEVE the able men who will sit at the peace 


It would be perfectly proper for claims to be filed in 
every city, town and village which has been invaded, 
specifying with as much detail as practicable the specific 
items of plant, machinery, tools, equipment and materials 
which have been carried away from factories and mines; 
the furniture and personal property of every description 
stolen from warehouses, stores and dwellings; and also 
separately the estimated amount of damage caused by 
acts of wanton destruction. 


The German government should be required to replace 
all these items individually and categorically so far as they 
are in existence and can be identified, and to pay in 
money for material at prewar prices for such spoliation 
and destruction as cannot be restored in kind. 

I do not agree that German trade should be fettered and 


that they should be forbidden to work for their own 
advantage. They must make enough money to pay their 
own expenses and to earn the enormous amount of money 
which they will have to pay for the purpose of reparation 
of the provinces they have devastated. 

It would be perfectly proper for the allies to demand 
that Germany replace the machinery that was broken 
or stolen in France, Belgium, Serbia, Italy or Poland and 
if Germany cannot do this then the allies could demand 
that she pay for it in money. If Germany elects to make 
the equipment let it be restored and credited at prewar 
prices on the total bill of damages. 

If it be found that northern France or any parts of 
Belgium cannot obtain a supply of coal for a year and a 
half because of wanton destruction by the Germans of 
their local coal mines let the Germans be required to 
furnish the equivalent output of those mines at prices de- 
livered to the French and Belgian consumers equivalent 
to the normal delivered price of the French and Belgian 
coal. In other words, the Germans should be required 
as far as possible to réstore to all sufferers by their 
wicked actions, the: status quo ante bellum. 






































































Labor Department to be Readjusted 


Committee Named by Secretary Wilson to Outline Plan for Changing Department 
from War to Peace Basis—Means for Replacement of Workers Also 


Studied—Eight Services, Two Boards in Operation Now 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—To 
change from a war to a 
peace basis the department 


of labor. will undergo a 
complete reorganization. Secretary 
of Labor Wilson has made it clear 
that during the reconstruction period 
the department will be readjusted on 
a large scale. The secretary has 
appointed an advisory committee con- 
sistin of heads of the _ various 
branches of the department to work 
out the details. Louis F. Post, as- 
sistant secretary of labor, has been 
made chairman. Other members are 
A. W. Parker, chief law officer, bu- 
reau of immigration; Roger W. Bab- 
son, director of the information and 
education service; Grant Hamilton, 
director of the working conditions 
service, and Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
director of the women in industry 
service. 

Just as an advisory committee, 
headed by ex-Governor Lind, of Min- 
nesota, nine months ago charted for 
the department of labor the plan for 
recruiting and distributing labor, so 
will the committee determine what 
part of the organization should be 
readjusted and continued perma- 
nently. 

The department of labor now has 
eight services and two boards which 
were created during the war. These 
are the United States employment 
service; women in industry service; 
training and dilution service; work- 
ing conditions service; inspection and 
investigation service; information and 
education service; labor adjustment 
and industrial housing service; the 
national war labor conference board 
and the war labor policies board. 

The United States employment serv- 
ice now has 900 branch offices and 
4400 employes. This agency carried 
on a nation-wide campaign to recruit 
labor for war work, part of the effort 
being to transfer workers from the 
nonessentia] to the essential occupa- 
tions. While 2,500,000 workers were 
directed to war industries in 10 
months, the task now confronting the 
service is to aid in putting back 
into industry the 2,000,000 soldiers 
returning from Europe, the immense 
army at home which has been train- 
ing for overseas, and the civilian war 
workers. 

The powers of the war labor board, 
created to adjust controversies be- 
tween employers and employes, up to 
Nov. 1 had been invoked in 531 con- 
troversies, involving more than 2,000,- 

workers, and on this date had 
266 cases pending. 

The need of the war labor policies 
board arose when the federal govern- 
ment became the greatest employer 
in the country. Its task has been 
to regulate the relations of services 
and bureau in other departments and 
to recommend to the secretary uni- 
fied labor policies to harmonize the 
industrial activities of the various 


branches of the government. Among 
its problems have been the elimina- 
tion of labor turnover, adoption of 
uniform standards, wage stabilization 
and profiteering. 


Canada is Organizing to 
Provide Jobs for All 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 30.—A national 
system of labor employment offices, 
co-ordinated through the federal de- 
partment of labor, is being organized 
in Canada. Local offices will be es- 
tablished in all important industrial 
centers. In the larger cities there 
will be separate offices for skilled and 
unskilled labor. These offices will 
report daily to a provincial clearing 
house the number of workers un- 
placed and the situations unfilled, and 
on the clearing house will fall the 
duty of filling vacancies in one part 
of the province with unemployed 
workers from another part. There 
will be central] clearing houses at 
Ottawa and Winnipeg. When the 
provincial clearing houses find that 
there is still a deficiency or a surplus 
of labor the central clearing houses 
will try to locate the surplus labor 
or secure the labor required in other 
provinces. The Winnipeg clearing 
house will have jurisdiction over the 
western provinces and that at Ottawa 
over eastern Canada. This plan will 
secure for the government accurate 
information as to the demand and 
supply of labor throughout Canada; 
the extent to which private industries 
are furnishing work for returned sol- 
diers and demobilized war workers, 
the volume of public employment that 
must be provided to take up any sur- 
plus and the localities and trades in 
which such employment is required. 

A national advisory committee to 
be called the Employment Service 
Council of Canada will be formed to 
administer the entire organization. 
The federal department of labor will 
appoint three members of this body 
two of whom will be women; the 
provincial governments will appoint 
one member each, and other bodies 


represented will be the soldiers’ re- 
establishment department, the Great 
War Veterans, Canadian Manufac- 


turers’ association, Trades and Labor 
congress, railway war boards, railway 
brotherhoods and Canadian Council of 
Agriculture. A provincial advisory 
committee will also be appointed in 
each province. 

The number of workers employed 
in munition plants in Toronto when 
the armistice was proclaimed is es- 
timated at 25,000, of whom about 6600 
have already been laid off, most of 
those discharged being foreigners or 
unskilled laborers. They are readily 
finding employment. 

The plant of the Toronto Struc- 
tural Steel Co. at Weston, a suburb 
of Toronto, which has been manufac- 


turing shells, has been purchased 
by the Massey-Harris Co., which will 
transfer to Weston the manufacture 
of gas tractor engines and cream sep- 
arator machines now carried on in 
Toronto. The equipment of the new 
plant will be completed by the mid- 
dle of December, when it will pro- 
vide work for about 1000 men. 


Labor Board Overrules 
No-Jurisdiction Plea 


The national war labor board has 
taken jurisdiction in the complaint 
of employes of the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., that the company 
has discharged men for joining a 
labor union and is paying inadequate 
wages. The company questioned the 
board’s jurisdiction on the ground 
that 90 per cent of its work is done 
under contracts for the war depart- 
ment which provides for settling labor 
disputes other than through the war 
labor board, and that in assuming 
jurisdiction the board would be com- 
pelling the company to deal with a 
labor union, contrary to its established 
policy before the war. 

The board quoted from the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation creating the board 
as follows: “The board shall refuse 
to take cognizance of a controversy 
between employer and workers in any 
field of industrial or other activity 
where there is by agreement or fed- 
eral law a means of settlement which 
has not been invoked.” Continuing, 
the board said: 

“The contract between the war de- 
partment and the company provides 
that if labor disputes shall arise di- 
rectly affecting the performance of 
the contract, causing or likely to 
cause delay in the deliveries upon 
the date or dates specified, the con- 
tractor shall address a written state- 
ment to the chief of ordnance, for 
transmission to the secretary of war, 
and it is stipulated that the secre- 
tary of war may thereupon settle, or 
cause to be settled, such dispute. 

“This is not a means of settlement 
by -agreement which comes within 
the limitation of the board’s jurisdic- 
tion above quoted. The agreement 


there indicated is an agreement be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployes. The employes were not a 


party to the contract between the war 
department and the defendant, and are 
not affected by it. The provision 
was intended to protect the war de- 
partment. 

“The ceasing of hostilities has no 
effect upon the war labor board’s 
present jurisdiction.” 


A coroner’s jury, in Pittsburgh, 
has rendered a verdict of accidental 
death in connection with the asphyxia- 
tion of 25 employes of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. at its Eliza fur- ~ 
nace on Nov. 9, 3 
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Shown In Refractory Prices—New 
Specifications Are Prepared 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 3.—Ending of the 
war has brought quite a few cancel- 
lations of orders to the manufacturers 
of firebrick and as there has been in- 
sufficient new business to take up 
the slack, prices are a shade softer 
than they were recently. The weaker 
tone is not seen in an out and out 
cut in quotations, but at least it is 
easier to buy than to sell at the 


rices. Manufacturers are not look- 
ing for a big or sharp decline in 
prices. It is pointed out that stocks 


are comparatively light even including 
the production released through the 
suspension of construction started at 
the behest of the government. 

It also is asserted that labor makes 
up a very considerable part of pres- 
ent prices and only through a down- 





Refractories 


(Per 1000 f. 0. b. works) 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 





(Second Quality) 

Pennsylvania ......ceeeceeses $40.00 to 50.00 
New England ................. 48.00 to 58.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ...... sbens aquwet $50.00 to 60.00 
TD ccecogocccaceseossees 55.00 to 65.50 
Birmingham ........sceeeeeees 45.00 to 55.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

Oe O96 © BMH cccccccceces $105.00 to 115.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

OS OHH & BB. cccccccccess $130.00 to 140.00 
BAUXITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

Fe Rr eee $ 40.00 base 
TE PEP Cth. ccccccccccceseccece 100.00 base 











ward revision of labor costs will it be 
possible to make much of a cut in 
selling prices. The influenza epi- 
demic was not an unmixed evil, at 
least, not from the standpoint of the 
manufacturers, for it brought a re- 
duction in output only a short time 
before the signing of the armistice 
ut the brakes on the demand. In 
ennsylvania, depletion of working 
forces practically cut the production 
in two. 

Regular producers of firebrick are 
looking forward to the future with a 
fair amount of confidence. One rea- 
son for this condition is found in 
the fact that the manufacturers of 
paving, face and terra cotta brick, 
who generally took up the produc- 
tion of firebrick during the war, now 
are getting back to their former 
lines in anticipation of a building 
boom next spring. 

New government specifications of 
heat duty brick have been prepared 
by Dr. A. V. Bleininger, chief cera- 
mic chemist of the United States 
bureau of standards, Pittsburgh, and 
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have been approved by the committee 
of the refractories industry on stand- 
ards. These specifications now are 
in the hands of Charles Catlett, chair- 
man of the refractories section of 
the chemical division of the war in- 
dustries board and the trade awaits 
their approval and publication. This 
is probably among the other matters 
to be presented at the meeting of 
the industry in Atlanti¢ City, N. J., 
this week, in connection with the in- 
dustrial after-the-war preparedness 
conference. “A meeting of the re- 
fractories industry also is to be held 
in St. Louis around Dec. 15. 


Issue History on McKinley 
Birthplace Memorial 


steel and the 
men of that 


achieve- 
industry 


Iron and 
ments of the 


are woven intimately into the story 
ot the National McKinley Birthplace 


Memorial, which is set down in his- 
torical form in a handsome volume 
prepared and just issued by the 
trustees of the memorial. The prog- 
ress of the movement from its in- 
spired conception at a commercial 
banquet in Niles, O., in 1910, through 
its period of development and finally 
to its beautiful realization as an 
event of national interest seven years 
later, is recorded in the words of 
those most closely associated with the 
enterprise. The book refreshes the 
understanding why William McKinley 
became a champion of the best inter- 
ests of the iron and steel industry and 
therefore of all American industry. 
It is shown bv the several close 
studies of his life therein presented 
that ironmaking entered very intimate- 
ly into his early environment. His 
father was a founder and manager of 
blast furnaces and his youthful years 
were spent among scenes where iron- 
making was struggling to establish 
itself as a permanent industry. It is 
singulariy fitting therefore that iron 
and steel men in a leading way should 
have made possible the paying of due 
recognition and homage to his work 
and memory. The names of Joseph 
G. Butler Jr., president of the board 
of trustees; of W. A. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Brier Hill Steel Co., also 
a trustee; of H. C. Frick, Chairman 
F. H. Gary of the United States Steel 


Corp., Andrew Carnegie, Jonathan 
Warner, and others, are brought 
prominently into the history. The 


new volume contains reproductions of 
the various addresses delivered at 
lavine of the cornerstone and at the 
dedication ceremonies, of the bronze 
busts and tablets which have been 
placed in the memorial, half tones of 
McKinlev’s birthplace, of the memorial 
itself and of those figures which have 
heen identified conspicuously with 
the origination, planning and financing 
of the enterprise. At the end appears 
a brief history of the development of 
the Mahoning valley as one of the 
leading iron and steel centers of the 
country. The volume has been printed 
by the Penton Publishing Co.. Cleve- 
land. and is heing offered for sale 
by the trustees at a nominal price. 


impact machines for 
of explosives have been 
bureau of roads 
agriculture 
arsenals. 


Two testing 
the power 
perfected hy the 
of the department of 
for use of government 


“ e g* 
Swift Drop 
Shown’ in Price of Toluol—Peace 
Restores Commercial Use 


New York, Nov. 30.—The price of 
toluol dropped = sensationally this 
week. This product now is quoted 
at 25 to 30 cents per gallon at pro- 
ducers’ plants, compared with $1.50 
to $1.55, the government prices before 
the war industries board ceased its 
contro! of the market early this week. 
This drop of more than 80 per cent 
in the price is due to the fact that 
the ending of the war has relieved 
the tremendous. scarcity of this 
product. Now that the war is over, 
toluol again will be used almost ex- 
clusively as‘a solvent rather than for 
its chemical properties, and the de- 
mand which was to a large extent 
discontinued during the war will have 
to be redeveloped. 

Considerable business in solvent 
naphtha was done during the past 
week. Good spot sales of this product 
were made at 20 to 25 cents per 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers Plant 
BUD BUS dikccsovcssceans o+++-80.22te .27 
n. Wéncnstleussestwhaisaboee 0.25 to .27 
SO F—E ee 0.20to .25 


Per Pound at Producers Plant 


Pes. Ccddesnbesceveseaneene $0.40to 44 
PE, DUNED: -occcacncdandan 0.10 
pene, ORR dcccacadie stan 0.12% 


Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia ......,.. $4.75 
Contract 

i BENE PeGevccccddbe shakes $0.22 to .27 

See” cn wktdes tasadseauseewe 0.25 to .30 

Pee SERS cocvsedesthabdon 0.20 to .25 











ME, Sn anand didad Cauile adda $0.40 to .44 
Naphthalin, balle .....ccccccece 0.12% 
pee, GD ési-ccedes cobedececes 0.10 
Per 100 Pounds at Seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia ........... $4.75 
gallon at producers’ plants. Con- 
siderable spot business also was 


booked in benzol. Pure benzol con- 
tinues to be sold at 22 to 27 cents per 
gallon at producers’ plants. 
Although it again is possible to 
obtain licenses for exporting phenol, 
the demand for this product has fallen 
off. Numerous export inquiries are 
out but very little anxiety is shown 
to close them. The phenol market 
is quoted at 40 to 44 cents per pound 
at producers’ plants. Some contract- 


ing for delivery during the coming 
season continues to characterize the 
naphthalin market. Naphthalin in 


balls continues to be quoted at 12% 
cents per pound at producers’ plants. 
The government has ordered the 
discontinuance of deliveries on its 
contracts for sulphate of ammonia 
Hence, all of the output again is 
available for commercial consumption. 
As is the case in practically all of the 
coal tar products markets, consumers 
are not showing any great anxiety to 
place orders at this time, since they 
know that the supply from now on 
will be ample, and hence they feel 
sure they have nothing to lose by 
following a waiting policy. 








emoving Bars to Export Trading 


Many Iron and Steel and Machinery Products Removed from Conservation List 


—Joint Regulation of Priority and Permit is Revoked—Unexpired 
Licenses as of November 15 Are Held Valid 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Re- 
moval by the _ steel and 
priorities divisions of the 
war industries board of re- 
strictions which had been made to 
conserve materials and increase war 
production, has also resulted in con- 
siderably lessening of the grip held 
by the war trade board ‘on exports. 
Many iron and steel products have 
been removed from the export con- 
servation list, modification has been 
made in the description of others 
and the joint ruling of the war trade 
and war industries board on the in- 
terrelation of export licenses and 
priority-preference-permit has been 
revoked. The war trade board has 
also announced its policy as to the 
validity of export licenses. 
“Vance C. McCormick, chairman of 
the war trade board, has declared 
that the board, in co-operation with 
the allies, will relax every restriction 
which does not conflict with the 
policy of conserving ocean tonnage 
in supplying and bringing home the 
American forces abroad, in protect- 
ing and furnishing materials for the 
allies and devastated regions of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and in serving the neu- 
trals whose requirements, like the 
domestic American needs, were sub- 
served to the more essential war 
necessities. Mr. McCormick says that 
“when this work has been done in- 
ternational trade can be quickly re- 
stored.” 


Withdraw Priority 


The war trade board has announced 
the. withdrawal of the joint regula- 
tion of the war industries board, 
of Oct. 28, 1918, in which provision 
was made for the handling as a 
priority-preference-permit certificate 
of such steel export licenses as the 
trade board might issue. Exporters 
of steel no longer are required to ac- 
company their application for export 
license with supplemental informa- 
tion sheet X-26. Applications for 
the exportation of steel will be con- 
sidered upon their respective merits 
without regard to position on the 
producers’ books. The matter of 
priority on such products is to be 
settled by the manufacturer in his 
own way and as stipulated in the con- 
tracts he will obtain. 

As to the validity of export licenses, 
the board has ruled that, with cer- 


Regulation 


tain exceptions, all export licenses 
issued on or after Nov..15, 1918, and 
all export licenses which were un- 
expired on Nov. 15, 1918, will be 
valid until used unless revoked, not- 
withstanding such licenses are stamped 
as expiring on Nov. 15, or a later 
date. Collectors of customs and the 
postoffice department have been ad- 
vised accordingly. They will ac- 
cept these licenses when the expira- 
tion date is specified on the license 
as Nov. 15, 1918, or later. 


This new ruling does not apply 
however to licenses for the exporta- 


tion of any commodity to Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark proper, European 
Holland, Iceland, Faroe Islands, or 


Switzerland. Collectors of customs 
and the postoffice department will not 


accept licenses for the exportation 
of any commodity to such countries 
except in accordance with the regu- 


lations with respect to the expiration 
date of export licenses. The regu- 
lations with respect to the prepara- 
tion and filing of shipper’s export 
declarations remain in effect. 

The modifications made by the 
board in the description of plates, 
shapes and rails are of importance. 
Plates on which iicense is required 
now are described as “all classes, one- 
quarter of an inch thick and -heavier 
and wider than six inches or over 
six inches in diameter.” The descrip- 
tion of rails and splice bars has been 
changed to read “rails, over 50 pounds 
per yard.” Shapes, including angles, 
channels, tees and zees, requiring 
license for export are those “three 
inches and larger.” 

The list of iron and _ steel and 
machinery articles removed from the 
conservation schedules is as _ fol- 
lows: 

MACHINERY, TOOLS, ETC 


Aeronautical instruments: aeronautical machines, their 
parts and anti-aircraft 
paratus and accessories: band-saw blades: blades, saw 
(cireular, hack and furnaces, open 
hearth: boilers, as follows: Marine, ship: boring ma- 
chines (horizontal and vertical): boring mills (ver- 
tical, aH sizes): cable, stud-link chain; 
cars, railway (completely assembled and wunassembled 
and parts thereof); chain, as follows: All iron and 
steel chain, either welded, cast or stamped; chrono- 
meters; chucks, drill: chucks, lathe: circular saw 
blades: comber needles: compasses, ships’; condensers: 
dental instruments: drill chucks; drilling machines, 
radial; drills, as follows: Carbon and high-speed twist, 


accessories instruments, ap- 


band): blast 


calipers; 


twist; engines, marine and parts (individual licenses 
not required to Canada and Newfoundland for en- 
gines of 60 horsepower and under); files, abrasive; 
marine; open-hearth blast furnaces; 
Steel furnaces; grinders, internal, plain and universal; 
hack saw blades; hydraulic presses; lathe chucks; 
lathes, all sizes; locomotives and parts thereof; hori- 
zontal and vertical boring machines; planers; marine 
boilers; marine engines and parts; marine fireroom 
parts; marine steam tufbines for mechanical drive; 
micrometers; mills, plate rolling; milling machines, 
plain and wnusual (except hand millers); needles, 
comber; open-hearth blast furnaces; plate _ rolling 
mills; presses, hydraulic; pyrometers, equipment and 
thermocouples; radial drilling machines; railway cars 
completely unassembled and parts 
thereof ; rolling mills, plate; saw blades, 
circular, hack and band; sextants, ship boilers; ships’ 
s'otters; steel furnaces; stud-link chain 
cable; superheaters; surgical instruments; tachometers; 
thermocouples for pyrometers; tools, as follows: Drill 


fireroom parts, 


assembled and 
reamers ; 


compasses ; 


chucks, drills, files, abrasive (see Files), lathe 
chucks, micrometers, reamers, saw blades, circular, 
hack and band; turbines, marine steam, for me- 


chanical drive; twist drills. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Alloy steel; bands, fron and steel; bars, iron and 
steel (including flats 6 inches wide and narrower); 
boat spikes; tubes; bolts, iron and steel 
track; loring tubes (oil well casing); cable (iron and 
Steel, consisting of 6 wires or more); casing, oil 
well (frequently described as “boring tubes’’); cast 
iron pipe; fabricated structural steel, iron and steel, 
including angles, channels, beams, tees and zees, and 
plates % of an inch thick and heavier, punched or 
shaped, including tanks made of plates % of an 
inch thick and heavier; frogs and switches; high-speed 
steel; hoops and bands, iron and steel, including hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled strip. steel; mechanical tubes, 
steel; nails, iron cut; nails, steel wire; oil well casing 
(frequently described as “‘boring tubes’’); pipe, as fol- 
lows: Cast iron, tron and steel drive, iron and steel 
line, wrought iron and steel; poles, iron and steel; 
railroad spikes, iron and steel; railroad tie plates, 
steel; rails, 50 pounds per yard and less, and splice 
bars; rope, wire (iron and steel) consisting of 6 wires 
or more; sheets, iron and steel, less than %& of an 
inch thick; skelp, iron and steel; spikes, boat; spikes, 
steel wire; strand (iron and steel) consisting of 6 
wires or more; tie plates, steel” railroad; tool steel; 
track bolts; tubes, as follows: Boiler, boring (oil well 
casing), mechanical tubes, steel; wire, iron and steel; 
wire rods; wire rope, cable or strand (iron and steel), 
consisting of 6 wires or more. 

The removals also include alloys 
containing tin antifriction and babbitt 
metals, in bars, pigs and all shapes, 
unless an integral part of a complete 
machine and antifriction and babbitt 
bearings unless an integral part of a 
complete machine. 


boiler 


President Directs Research for, Potash 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—The 
chemicals division of the war 
industries board at the di- 
rection of President Wilson 
has submitted to the department of 
the interior the problem of increasin 
potash production in the Unite 


States. Thus an established branch 
of the government will permanently 
set itself to the task of relieving the 
American farmer from the grip of 
Germany’s monopoly on the world’s 
supply of fertilizer material. 
Previous to the signing of the 
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armistice, the war industries board 
had already attacked the problem. 
Chairman B. M. Baruch appeared be- 
fore a congressional committee in 
behalf of an amendment to the rev- 
enue bill which would give encour- 
agement. to private industries which 
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would undertake the risk of estab- 
Wishing potash ‘production in _ this 
SMountry. The chemicals division, on 
Whe other hand, in co-operation with 
other departments of the government, 
had turned its attention to the specific 
fask of extracting potash from waste 
ucts. 












ss ©6C6AA SCcoimmittee of experts, represent- 
® ing the iron and steel industry of the 


Ncountry and certain scientific depart- 
Sments of the government, was in 
"process of formation, under the 
auspices of the chemical division, at 
Sthe time hostilities ceased. Its pur- 
pose was to determine as quickly as 
H possible the feasibility from a com- 
mercial standpoint of extracting 
potash from the fumes of blast fur- 
naces. 

The production of potash in this 
country from different sources and its 
lack of meeting demands has been 
pointed out in THe Iron Trave Review. 
Consumption totals 250,000 tons an- 
nually in the United States, while the 
output last year was only 32,000 tons, 
and this year it is estimated that the 
output will be about 60,000 tons. 

The war industries board under- 
took to approach the problem in a 
larger way, and it is now proposed 
by arrangement between the chem- 
ieals division and the department of 
the interior for the program to be 
carried forward by the latter depart- 
ment. 

The suggestion of extracting potash 
from blast furnace fumes is based on 
the fact that potash in varying quan- 
tities is found not only in the iron 
ores, but in the coke and limestone 
used in reducing and fluxing the ores. 
In Alabama the ores are particularly 
rich in potash. At present this potash 
is allowed to escape during the proc- 
esses of making pig iron. Divided 
into miscroscopic particles, it is car- 
ried off with the waste fumes. 

Several methods of saving this 
potash have been suggested by scien- 
tists. One of the most feasible ap- 
pears to be the electric precipitation 
process devised by Dr. Fred D. 
Cottrell, of the bureau of mines. 
This involves cooling the gases as 
they emerge from the blast furnaces 
and passing them through a series of 
sheet steel tubes, eight to 12 inches 


in diameter. Through the center of 
these tubes is run a wire, or chain, 
carrying a high voltage of static 
electricity. 


This electric charge tends to elec- 
trify the fine particles of potash dust, 
causing them to consolidate and drop 
down the sides of the tubes. A fair- 
sized installation for this process re- 
quires as many as 400 of these tubes 
throuch which to pass the gases. 
It is this process which the Rethle- 
hem Stcel Co. has experimented with 
on a small scale. 

At a conference of exnerts recently 
held in the office of C. H. MacDowell, 
director of the chemicals division of 
the war industries board, the opinion 
prevailed that it would be entirely 
feasible to commercially develop a 
method of extracting the potash from 
blast furnace fumes, particularly in 
regions where the blast furnaces are 


located near ores in which potash 
occurs in auantities sufficient to in- 
sure substantial recoveries The 


problems presents many technical dif- 
ficulties since care must be taken in 


| developing a by-product process not 
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to interfere with the primary output. 

The war industries board is of the 
opinion that it is going to cost much 
more to produce potash in Germany 


and Alsace. War taxes, high food 
costs and other fundamentals, it is 
pointed out, will bring this about so 
that it will be a long time before 
European potash is brought to this 
country at the low cost prevailing 
before 1914. 


Fire Prevention Section 
Ceases Its Duties 


Washington, Dec. 3.—After seven 
months of activity the fire prevention 
section of the war industries board 
has filed its final report W. H. 


Merrill is chief of this section, whose 
duty it was to investigate conditions 
as they existed in respect to fire 
hazard in privately owned property 
where material machinery or supplies 


used for war purposes were manufac 


tured, handled or stored. 

In 1840 of the 2444 munition plants 
inspected fire hazard conditions were 
found good; in 258, fair; in 237, poor 
and in 109, bad. Improvements were 
made in 347 plants and are under way 
in or were recommended for 642 
others. Each plant visited consisted 
of from one to 50 buildings 

In its work the section had 
assistance of volunteer experts 
various fire insurance companies 
the country. Co-operation was se- 
cured likewise from a committee of 
representatives of the treasury, war, 
navy and justice departments, ship- 
ping board, food and railroad admin 
istrations and the United States 
Housing Corp. 

The fire prevention section in addi- 


the 
from 
of 


tion to its plant inspection, rendered 
expert service on requests received 
from over 50 departments, bureaus 


and divisions of the government. This 
service covered water front fire pro- 
tection, fire prevention clauses in 
government contracts, etc 


End New England Coke 


Embargo 


Washington, Dec. 3.—The fuel ad- 
ministration last week took one step 
and indicated the possibility of taking 
another, both of which likely will 
affect coke production. The first was 
the removal of embargoes on coke to 


and fram New England and the sec- 
ond the statement that price and 
zone restrictions on bituminous coal 
prohably will be abolished by the 
middie of the month. 

Effective Dec. 1, Fuel Administra- 
tor Garfield cancelled the order of 


Mav 7. 1918. in which coke shinments 
throurh the New England rail gate- 
wavs were forbidden. This had the 
effect of forcing the territory east of 
the New York state line to consume 
its own coke outnut. Revocation of 
the order now will permit shipments 
from anv coke producing point in the 
to New England consumers 
hituminous coal prices. which 
fixed ‘han a vear ago 
and modified later. probably will be 
allowed to seek their own levels after 
Dec. 15. Dr. Garfield has said He 
has also intimated the zone shinmen 
plans probably will be abandoned o 
that date. Railroad men in the rai! 
roai ndministration say that elimine 


comntry 
The 


were more 
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tion of the zones will create a car 
shortage which, with price control 
off, will send up the price of coal. 


Boards Named to Study 
Arsenal Facilities 
Washington, Dec. 3.—Further de- 
veloping the plans for consideration 
of arsenal facilities hereafter to be 
required for the work of Ananufac- 
ture and repair which should be di- 
rectly performed by the ordnance de- 
partment, Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams, 
chief of ordnance, has appointed three 
committees charged with consideration 
of three branches of this work. These 
committees will report to the ‘pre- 
viously appointed board of ordnance 
officers, of which Brig. Gen. John T. 
Thompson is senior member. The 
committees and the subjects assigned 

their consideration are: 
Col. John W. Joyes, Col. Charles 


T. Harris, Jr. and Col. James H. 
Burnes: All plants engaged in the 
manufacture of explosives and all 
loading plants. Col. Earle McFar- 
land and Lieut. Col. J. &. Hatcher: 
The establishment of a government 
plant for the manufacture of ma- 
chine guns, pistols and automatic 
rifles. Col. G. H. Stewart, Col. H. 
B. Hunt, and Lieut. Col. R. A; 


Bruce: Manufacture and development 
of ammunition. 

General Williams has also an- 
nounced the appointment of a boaftd 
of officers to review the general sub- 


ject of ordnance proving grounds. 
This board, consisting of Col. C. B. 
Gatewood, Lieut. Col. C. J. Browne 


and Lieut. Col. B. W. Simpson, will 
make recommendations for postwar 
requirements. 


Form Government Bureau 


to Rehabilitate Russia 


Washington, Dec. 3.—When an- 
nouncement was made here last week 
the formation of the War Trade 
soard of the U. S. Russian Bureau, 


Inc., three ships, operating under di- 


¢ 
o! 


rection of the new company, were 
already in mid-Pacific bound — for 
Viadivostock with agricultural im- 


plements, clothing, shoes and other 
commodities intended for use of the 
inhabitants of Russia and Siberia. 
The bureau is incorporated with 
$5,000,000 of American government 
funds and was organized under di- 
rection of the President. The object is 
to aid in the rehabilitation of the awar- 
torn country. 

Americans interested in trade with 
Russia are requested to communicate 
with the new company which has 
headquarters with the war trade 
board here. More ships for the de- 
velopment of Russian and Siberian 
trade will be provided as conditions 
warrant, according to Vance C. Me- 
Cormick. who, as chairman of the 
war trade board, is president of the 
new bureau. John Foster Dulles is 
secretary and treasurer and Henry B. 
Van Sinderen is acting manager. The 
board of directors include Mr. McCor- 
mick, Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., 
Fdwin F. Gay. Albert Strauss, Alonzo 
E. Tavlor, 7. Beaver White and Clar- 
ence M. Woolley, members and of- 
ficere of the war trade board. Licensé 
for- export to Russia will be required 
of shippers 












who was elected president of 
the American Society of Me- 
Engineers for the 


M ORTIMER ELWYN COOLEY, 


chanical 
New York this week, was born at 
Canandaigua, N. Y., March 28, 1855. 
He was graduated from the United 
States uaval academy in 1878. Soon 
after he was assigned for duty on a 
cruise in the Siatieateaments sea. His 
promotion in the navy was rapid and 
at the time of the Spanish-American 
war he was serving as chief engineer 
on the U. S. S. Yosemite During the 
years iollowing the close of the war he 
undertook considerable amount of ap- 
praising work in the power plants of 
the Detroit street railways and in the 
railway, telegraph and telephone plants 
of the state of Michigan. _ He assisted 
in the appraisal of the mechanical equip- 
ment ot the Newfoundland railways 
and subsequently was placed in charge 
of the appraisal of hydro and steam 
electric properties and railroads for the 
Michigan railroad commission. Mr. 
Cooley served as vice president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers from 1901 to 1903 and from 1916 
to 1917 was chairman of the executive 
committee, Detroit section. For a num- 
ber of years he acted as chairman of 
the block signal and train control 
board, interstate commerce commission. 
His career as a professor began at the 
University of Micmgan im 1881 when 
he took charge of the mechanical engi- 
neering department. In 1904 he be- 
came dean of the college of engineering 
and in 1913 dean of the college of 
architecture of the university. 


Vincent Bendix has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office at 327 
South La Salle street, of the Eclipse 
Machine Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Judson T. Whitehead was recently 
elected president of the Machinery 
& Metal Sales Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York. He succeeds George T. Baird. 

L. C. Sprague has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, with 
headquarters at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. 


Seymour A. Spencer has resigned 
as purchasing agent of the Fisk Rub- 
Ser Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., to go 
with the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

a Gen. Guy E. Tripp has re- 
signed from the army and returned 
to his duties as chairman of the 
board of the Westinghouse Electrical 

Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. G. Jones, who for many years 
was identified with the Windsor Ma- 
chine Co., Windsor, Vt., and later 

ith the National-Acme Mfg. Co., 
that city, has become general sales 
manager for the Cone Automatic Ma- 
chine Co. Windscr. 

J. D. Apgar, formerly with the 
Vandyck Churchill Co., in the New 
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York territory, now is associated with 
the Machine Tool Engineering Co., 
149 Broadway, New York city. 

Martin C. Bersted has_ resigned 
from the Bersted Forming Tool Co., 
Chicago, leaving his two brothers 
Alfred and Martin Bersted to conduct 
the business. 

W. C. St. Clair has purchased W. C. 
Crietzmacher’s half interest in the 
Bower City Machine Co., Janesville, 


MORTIMER FE. COOLEY 


Wis. He will continue the business as 
sole owner under the same style. 

Jerome R. George, chief engineer of 
the Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is contemplating a trip 
to Europe as soon as normal con- 
ditions are resumed. 

Albert H. Inman, of Pratt & In- 
man, Worcester, Mass., iron and steel, 
has been elected president of the 
newly-organized Worcester chapter of 
the Appalachian Mountain club. 

Luther B. Williams, teller at the 
New Britain Trust Co., New Britain, 
Conn., for the past 14 years, has re- 
signed to become connected with the 
purchasing department of the New 
Britain Machine Co. 

Norman P. Farrar, who for a num- 
ber of years has been district man- 
ager of the Philadelphia territory for 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
Montour Falls, N. Y., has been trans- 
ferred to Baltimore. He is in charge 


of the company’s recently opened 
branch office there. 
John B. Emory, general superin- 


gendent of the Poole Engineering & 
Machine Co., Baltimore, resigned re- 
’ 
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similar position 
Engineering Co, 


cently to accept a 
with the Morgan 
Alliance, O. 

H. A. Campe of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mig. Co., East Pittsburgh 
Pa., was elected president of the So 
ciety of Motion Picture Engineers af 
a meeting held at the Hotel Winton, 
Cleveland, recently. 

Henry Cave, factory manager for 
the S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hart 
ford, Conn., for the past three months, 


has resigned and will be succeeded by® 
R. Heff-Brighton 


Runge of the 
Co., Philadelphia. 

W. H. Allen has been 
charge of the Chicago sales office re 
cently opened by the Kearney & 
Trecker Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of milling machines. His address is 
631 West Washington boulevard. 

L. G. Buske, former directing en- 
gineer and service man with the 
Shaw Electric Crane Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., has become affiliated with 
the Champion Engineering Co., Ken- 
ton, O., crane builder. 

L. S. Starrett, president of the L 
S. Starrett Co. and president and 
treasurer of the Athol Machine Co, 
both of Athol, Mass., has been elected 
a vice president of the Home Market 
club, Boston. 

William T. Johnston, president of 
the William T. Johnston Co., Cin 
cinnati, which he organized a number 
of years ago to deal in machine tools 
and equipment, recently was elected 
a director of the Business Men’s club, 
Cincinnati. 

George S. Barton, president and 
treasurer of the Rice, Barton & Fales 


Machine & Iron Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed manager 
of the Red Cross membership cam- 


paign in that city, the week of Dee. 
15. 

J. C. Fitzpatrick recently resigned 
as manager of the construction ma- 
chinery department of Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore, Inc., 39 Broadway, 
New York. He has accepted the 
position of assistant to the president 
of the American Condenser & En- 
gineering Corp., 120 Broadway. 

Charles L. Allen, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Norton Co, 
Worcester, Mass., has been named by 
Mayor Pehr G. Holmes, of that city, 
the first member of a municipal au- 
ditorium commission of seven iti- 


zens to build a $1,000,000 auditorium 
as a memorial to those who died in 
the war. 


A. L. French Jr. has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of personnel and indus- 
trial relations for the plant of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
Conn., having charge of employment, 
apprentice training and welfare work 
He formerl¥ was with«the Reming- 
ton Arms-Union Metallic 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., three years. 
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ILLIAM M. KINNEY was re- 
cently appointed general man- 
ager of the Portland Cement 


association, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. He succeeds 
H. E. Hilts, who resigned. Mr. Kinney 


has been connected with the cement in- 
dustry in cement and concrete promo- 
tion work for over 11 years. For 
the past four years he has occupied the 
positions of engineer, promotion bureau 
and inspection engineer of the Univ ersal 
Portland Cement Co. He is an associate 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and American Railway 
Engineering association, a member of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, American Concrete: institute, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Engineers’ 
club of New York, Engineers’ club of 
Philadelphia and Chicago Engineers’ 
club. He has been particularly active 
in the work of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, being vice chairman 
of committee C-1 on cement and a 
member of the executive committee. He 
is a member of the executive committee 
and secretary of the committee on con- 
crete roads and pavements of the Ameri- 
can Concrete institute. Mr. Kinney was 
largely instrumental in establishing the 
structural materials research laboratory 
at Lewis institute, Chicago, under the 
direction of Prof. D. A. Abrams, and 
has been since its inception, a member 
of the advisory committee. 

B. A. Ployd has become connected 
with the Philadelphia sales office of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Frank S. Chavannes, 
the Chesapeake Iron Works, Balti- 
more, was recently elected first vice 
president of the Baltimore Association 
of Credit Men. 

L. C. Reynolds has 
manager of the motor factory of the 
General Motors Corp. in Detroit. He 
formerly was with the Oakland Motor 
Car Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Charles M. Schwab, director general 
of the Emergency Fleet corporation, 
will be the principal speaker at the 
annual dinner and inaugural meeting 
of the Boston chamber of commerce, 
in Symphony hall, Dec. 5. 

Charles Sullivan, formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
has been made district manager at 
Pittsburgh for the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co., with office’ at 704 
Empire building. 

Verne W. Aubel, who has recently 


president of 


been appointed 


returned from blast furnace work in 
Australia and New Zealand, has ac- 


cepted a position as assistant super- 
intendent of blast furnaces at the 
Clairton, Pa., plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. 

J. W. Powell, vice president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Philadelphia, 
was recently elected vice president 
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of the National Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers at 
its twenty-fifth annual meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

Harry Page, who is employed in the 
bridge construction department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., is 
chairman of the general committee, 
representing the employes under the new 
representative system of meeting with 





WILLIAM M. 


KINNEY 


inaugurated 
f fr g 


officials of the company, 
recently. Charles E. 
shop is secretary. 

Lindsey H. Wallace, Cleveland, has 
resigned as southern district manager 
of the Emergency Fleet corporation 
and will return to Cleveland. The 
end of the war and pressure of his 
own business caused the move. 

Robert W. Hunt, head of Robert 
W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, one of the iron 
and steel industry’s pioneer and most 
eminent engineers, will be tendered a 
reception by the Mid-Day Club of 
Chicago, Monday afternoon, Dec. 9, 
in honor of his eightieth birthday. 

W. C. Kennedy, formerly steam 
and electrical engineer with the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co., at Midland, 
Pa., has resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of operating engineer in charge 
of steam electrical and mechanical 
departments with the Worth Steel 
Co., Claymont, Del. 


Harold L. Frankle, who at one time 
was connected with the Joseph Joseph 
& Bros. Co., New York, with super- 
vision of its Norfolk, Va., scrap yard, 
has opened offices at 1051 Eticott 


Bates of the 
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Square building, Buffalo. He _ will 
engage in a scrap iron and steel brok- 
erage business. 

R. M. Rush, who has been as- 


sistant district supply manager of the 
Emergency Fleet corporation for the 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh districts, 
has resigned that position and has 
resumed his former duties as dis- 
trict manager of the Kerr Turbine 
Co. and president of the Rush Ma- 
chinery Co., Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

J. H. Porter, president of the Calumet 


Steel Co., Chicago, who gave up his 
position to aid the government to turn 
out its war supplies, has resigned his 
position as administrative officer at the 
Rock Island arsenal and has returned 
to the Calumet company. His duties 


will be performed by Lieut. R. C. 
Mitchell, formerly in chatge of the 
civilian employment office. 

John W. Fairbanks has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Fair- 
banks Steam Shovel Co., Cambridge, 


O., to accept a position as general 
sales manager of the Barker Winch- 
less Chuck Co., Chicago. Mr. Fair- 
banks now is in Detroit to establish 


a branch office of the company. He 
has acquired a financial interest in 
the company and will soon visit the 
east to establish agencies. 


I. H. Mills, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the past 23 years, has resigned to 
become superintendent of the Sperr 
Gyroscope Co., of Brooklyn, Y. 
Mr. Mills began his career with the 
Westinghouse company as a ma- 
chine operator, and finally became 
superintendent of the small industrial 
motor department. 


W. W. Lewis, who has _ been 
affiliated with the Western Reserve 
Steel Co., Warren, O., ever since it 


was taken over by the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., has resigned. He recently was 
honored with a banquet by depart- 
ment heads of the corporation at the 
Hotel Ohio, Youngstown, O., and em- 
ployes presented him with a diamond 
pin. Mr. Lewis will take a much 
needed rest before making other con- 
nections. 


T. F. Baily, president of the Elec- 
tric Furnace Co., Alliance, O., ad- 
dressed the monthly meeting of the 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s  associa- 
tion, Wednesday evening, Dec. 4, on 
the use of electric furnaces of the 
tilting hearth or pit type for melting 
copper, brass, bronze, aluminum and 
other nonferrous metals. Duke 
Hartogs, son of the owner of large 
mills at Vevires, Belgium, who spent 
14 months in the field hospital serv- 
ice recounted his experiences at the 
meeting. W. W. Lindsay & Co., Inc., 
Philadeiphia, have been proposed as 
new members. 
























































UR government’s policy in dis- 
posing of its war contracts 
has been of primary import- 
ance to American iron and 

steel manufacturers, from a financial 
standpoint. This policy likewise has 
been of deepest industrial interest. 
In the first place practically all im- 
portant manuiacturers had been de- 
voting all or a large portion of their 
plants to war work and so are indi- 
vidually affected by the cancellations. 


In the second place, this policy is 
important, because it will have a 
broad effect on general business. 
Manufacturers about to turn from 
war to peace work will effect a speedy 
successful transition in just such 
measure as they receive equitable 
treatment from the government on 
cancelicd contracts. 


The war department completed 
plans for liquidating the unfinished 
war contracts, last week, but these 
plans received a setback when the 
controller of the treasury, W. W. 
Warwick, declined to approve the 
form of cancellation submitted by 
Secretaty of War Baker. The con- 
troller decided that those orders 
which had been placed by mail, tele- 
gram or telephone, but which were 
not signed by a government con- 
tracting agent and by the contractor, 
were not legally binding. By this 
ruBng, orders for war materials, 
amounting to what is believed to be 
hundreds of millions of dollars, are 
rendered open to question. The con- 
troller also held that the war depart- 
ment could not agree with the con- 
tractor on an arbitrary sum to cover 
liabilities, unless authorization _ is 
given for this in a previously existing 
contract. This provision many of 
the war contracts lack. 


Situation is Muddled 


Undoubtedly a way will be found 
out of the legal knot introduced by 
Mr. Warwick, but valuable time will 
te lost at this time when manufac- 
turers are anxious to return to peace- 
time work. Attorney General Gregory 
will be asked to pass upon this ap- 
parent conflict between the law, as 
interpreted’ strictly by Controller 
Warwick, and the desire of the war 
department to terminate war con- 
tracts. If legislation is found neces- 
sary, it is said, an effort will be made 
to. rush it through congress imme- 
diately to avoid holding up the gov- 
ernment’s great demobilization and 
readjustment plans. 

Secretary Baker had proposed a 
form .of. terminating contracts—a sup- 
plemental..agreement—by which the 
government would be released by the 
contractor from the original contract 
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and in turn would pay the contractor 
for “expenses incurred” in carrying 
out the agreement and an additional 
allowance for profit, limited to 10 per 
cent ol the cost of the unfinished 
articles on hand. ‘The war depart- 
‘nent had further proposed to pay the 
manufacturer immediately 75 per cent 
of the minimum due on this basis, as 
determined by a contracting officer 
of the government and the balance 
after time had been allowed for care- 
ful determination of the amount due. 
This method, Secretary Baker said, 
would give plants which had devoted 
themselves heartily to government 
work, some capital to finance their 
reconversion to peacetime production 
and prevent “a break in their con- 
tinuous operation and employment of 
labor.” 

Controller Warwick, answering Sec- 
retary Baker’s letter declared “it can- 
not be assumed, as the proposed con- 
tract form does, that the contractor 
anticipates profits from completing his 
contracts.” He also said that the 
“making of a supplement agreement 
and the simple certifying to a mini- 
mum amount by the contracting of- 
ficer upon the statement and estimate 
of the contractor will not be sufficient 
nor conclusive on the accounting 
officers.” This referred to the check- 
ing ot payments made by accountants 
working under his direction. He 
added: “The supplemental agree- 
ment cannot be permitted to impose 
a liability upon the government where 
none theretofore existed.” 


Elects New Officers 


The Washington Steel & Ordnance 
Co., Washington, D. C., the largest 
industrial corporation in the District 
of Columbia, which has been engaged 
in the manufacture of projectiles for 
the United States government, recently 
held its annual organization election 
in which Lewis J. Firth was chosen 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Corcoran Thom was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers of the com- 
pany are James W. Kinnear, vice 
president; Harry F. Clark, secretary- 
treasurer, and Walter A. Anderson, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 


urer. The board consists of Mr. 
Firth, Mr. Thom, Mr. Kinnear, Mr. 
Clark, James E. Porter, of Pitts- 
burgh; William Lalton, of Schenec- 
tady, and Roy C. McKenna, of La- 


trobe, Pa. 
Petitions for Receiver 


A petition has been filed in the 
United States district court at Phila- 
delphia for the adjudication of the 
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Contract Adjustments Raise Big Problem 


5 


Industrial Foundry & Machine Co, 
Pottstown, Pa, as an _ involuntary) 
bankrupt. This was necessitated by 


the filing of a bill in equity 

George W. Corbett, Mayer Pal 
and others. It is proposed to ask — 
for the appointment of a receiver in” 
order that the company’s assets will 
be preserved, pending the election by 
the creditors of a trustee in bank 
ruptcy. Holland M. Merrick, gem 
eral manager of the American Bragg 
Products Co., Pottstown, who @# 
familiar with the affairs of the In- 
dustrial Foundry & Machine Co. wilh) 
be suggested to the court for ap 
pointment as _ receiver. - 


Opens Display Room 


The Duplex Machinery Co., Clevel 
organized eight months ago, has fou 
it mecessary to open a wareroom #§ 
take care of its expanding business. If 
has secured about 5000 square feet of 
floor space on the ground floor of they 
Bradley building, 1224 West Sixth street, 





to which the offices have been removeds 
from 528 Leader-News building. Shortly 
after G. J. Hawkey resigned from the} 
William F. Davis Machine Tool Co} 
which he served as Cleveland district 
manager, he organized the Duplex Mae 
chinery Co., to deal in new and used9 
machine tools. He occupied a_ small 


office at 531 Leader-News building. In 
a few months he found it necessary to 
move into quarters more than twice 2% 
large and since that time has enlarged 
his sales force. 

Mr. Hawkey has had widesptead ex 
tool 


perience in the machine and equip 
ment lines. Prior to his Davis Machine 
Tool Co. connection, he was vice presi 


dent and general manager of the Cleve 
land Co-operative Machinery Co., and 
before that was manager of the machine 
tool department of the Cleveland Tool 
& Supply Co. At one time he was 
district manager of the Chicago terfi- 
tory for the American Wrapping Ma- 
chine Co., Portland, Oreg. In the latter 
city he was employed for two years as 
mechanical engineer by the Zimmerman 
Wells-Brown Co. For a time he was 
associated with the Vonnegut Machinery 
Co., Indianapolis, and for two years was 
Philadelphia branch manager for Hill 
Clark & Co., machine tool dealers. 


The W estinghouse Lamp Co., New 


York, has purchased the Franklin) 
Electric Mfg. Co., with factories @ 
Hartford and Middletown, Conn. t 
was incorporated July 1, 1900, h 
$200,000 capital, Jonathan Camp, 
founder, 


) having been president until 
his death last month. - 
































































Expect Approval of Export Combine 


Federal Trade Commission Awaits Submission by Independent Steel Producers of Plan 





for Concerted Efforts to Gain Foreign Business—Dinkey Outlines General 
Scheme—Committee of Manufacturers Formulating New Organization 


ASHINGTON, Dec. 3.—Con- 
fidence has been expressed 
here that the federal trade 


commission will approve of 
the organization by independent steel 
companies, both large and small, of an 
export selling agency. Contrary to 
a common impression . that has 
prevailed, it is not a matter of these 
companies obtaining permission trom 
the commission to form such an or- 
ganization, but rather a question of 
their organizing under a charter that 
does not conflict with the provisions 
of the Webb-Pomerene act. No ap- 
lication for permission to form 
oreign selling agencies is required. 
The trade commission merely accepts 
the charters which are filed with it 
and then passes upon their character 
so as toc see whether they are in 
accordance with the provision of the 
act. The charter itself is also in the 
nature of a notice served upon by 
the commission by the organizing 
companies and protects them from 
legal action under the Sherman anti- 
trust law, which regulates domestic 
combinations as distinguished from 
the Webb-Pomerene act which has 
to do only with combinations or- 
ganized to conduct export trade. 


Commission Investigates Firms 
The trade commission, however, 
sends inquiries to concerns in_ the 


process of organizing foreign selling 
agencies, asking about their form of 
organization, the commodities to be dealt 
in capital stocks, directors, stockholders, 
etc. Then after the charter is filed 
the commission may from time to 
time gather data from the foreign sell- 
ing agencies as to what they have 
done in export business, how they 
did it, and related facts. These facts 
are for use by other government de- 
partments also which may require 
them for their own purpose, such as 
the treasury department, the depart- 
ment of commerce, etc., and are use- 
ful to the commission as a guidance 
in learning about export trade con- 
ditions, although matters concerning 
the organizations, so far as they are 
private, are not to be made public. 

Reports have been heard here that 
the steel companies organizing the 
foreign selling agency desire to have 
modified certain features of the Webb- 
Pomerene act, but at the offices of 
the trade commission it was declared 
it is not familiar with this situation. 


- There is said to be a feeling that the 


Webb-Pomerene act does not give 
sufficient freedom with regard to im- 
porting raw materials, and other re- 
quirements that may be needed and 
that a broader provision in _ this 
direction is wanted. 

It is understood that the organiza- 
tion committee of the proposed export 
steel company is meeting today in 
New York, at the call of President 
A. C. Dinkey of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., to select a head for 
the foreign agency. Categorical denial 
was made last Saturday at the offices 


of Railroad Director General William 


G. McAdoo that he had been ap- 
proached and asked to accept. the 
position. Mr. McAdoo, it was de- 


clared, has not yet given serious con- 
sideration as to what he will do when 
he returns to private life. It is under- 
stood that J. Leonard Replogle, direc- 


tor of steel supply of the war in- 
dustries board, had been offered the 
position as head of the export com- 
pany, but that he declined it Mr. 
Replogle, according to reports, de- 
sires to take a rest when he leaves 


the government service, and then to 
return to his private interests. 


Dinkey Outlines the Plan 


An interview with Mr. Dinkey re- 
garding the organization of the ex- 
port steel company was published last 
week in Philadelphia According to 
this interview, Mr. Dinkey said, in 
part: 

“We have our plans so worked out 
that we shall be able to begin busi- 
ness in our foreign branches on the 
first of the year. Naturally, as 
France and Belgium are the coun- 
tries in the most pressing need of 
steel products for their reconstruc- 
tion and rebuilding, it is to these coun- 
tries we will devote our first efforts 
and attention. 

“At present 
steel producing concerns that have 
come into the pool. All steel manu- 
facturers in the country, however, if 
they feel they can manufacture more 
steel than is required by the demands 
of their home trade are eligible to 
join our selling organization. But 
be careful to understand that this does 
not mean that our pool will seek 
foreign markets to the detriment of 
the requirements of business and in- 
dustry in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the pool is not organized to 
fight the United States Steel Corp. 

“It so happens at present that the 
Steel corporation has the only thor- 
oughly organized steel export system. 
But the demands of France and Bel- 
gium, to say nothing of the rest of 
the world, are so great that with our 
home consumption there will be a 
ready market for all steel the United 
States can spare to export. 

“The pool will establish 
agencies throughout the world. 

“As a matter of fact, we have taken 
a leaf out of Germany’s prewar book. 
All the gigantic interests which the 
Germans held in foreign countries— 
and their size was not really realized 
until the war brought them into the 
open—were controlled by pools, which 


there are about 25 


selling 


received authorization from the im- 
perial government. 

“And that is just what our pool 
proposes to do—operate an_ inter- 


national selling agency for steel, with 
the permission of the United States 
government.” 


Charles Piez, vice president and 
general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet corporation, Philadelphia, is 


quoted as saying that the formation 
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of the independent steel companies 
into a pool will be a good thing 
provided the concerns can work in 
accord. 


“It has been my observation, how- 
ever,” he is reported to have said, 
“that unless a combination is con- 
trolled by one set of men, or even 
by one man, sooner or later internal 
dissensions spring up. But beyond a 
doubt if properly organized such a 


selling pool would reduce the exces- 
sive expense of establishing foreign 
selling agents, which had held back 
American exporters in the past. It 
shonld be remembered that what has 
brought the so-called trusts into 
disrepute in this country is not the 
fact of concentration of control, but 
the overcapitalization of the com- 
bination. 

“As a matter of fact, America has 
never sought foreign investment. 
Rather before the war it has been 
obliged to borrow foreign capital to 
develop United States industries. 

“Compare this situation with the 
policy before the war of Great Britain, 
whose foreign investments were at 
the’ rate of about $1,000,000,000 a 
year, and it will be plain to see what 
steps must be taken by the industries 
of this country if they are successfully 
to compete with France and Great 
Britain for world :trade. 

“By training our consular and 
diplomatic representatives in the needs 
of business, the understanding of 
credits, and internal conditions of the 
countries to which they are assigned, 
our business interests will be able to 
obtain their share of the world mar- 
kets. 

“It will be years, however, before 
such training can bear fruit, and in 
the interim such combinations as that 
of the new steel pooling are neces- 
sary. 


Steelmakers Name Committee 


At the recent meeting of the inde- 
pendent steelmakers in New York to 
formulate plans for an export *com- 
bination, representatives were present 
from 28 leading producers. The fol- 
lowing committee to carry forward 
the organization plans was named: 

John <A. Topping, chairman, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; A. C. Dinkey, 
president, Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co.; E, A. S. Clarke, president Lacka- 


wanna Steel Co.; E. G. Grace, presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel Co.; ~ wae 
Campbell, president, Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co., and L. E. Block, 
vice president, Inland Steel Co. 

It is expected that the capital of 
the exports company will be about 
$10,000,000, divided proportionately 
among the producing companies. 
Later it is to be expanded, since the 
plans call for the erection of ware- 
houses abroad and the maintenance of 
a large foreign sales organization. It is 
thought. likely that the new export 
company will be organieed under the 
laws of New York state as the In- 
dependent Steel Products Corp. 












LFRED ERNST, widely known 
A in the steel industry and who 
enjoyed a high reputation as an 
engineer, died at his home, 6303 
Jackson street, Pittsburgh, on Nov. 27. 
Mr. Ernst was born in Bierne, Austria, 
57 years ago, and in 1884, shortly after 
his graduation from the Technical in- 
stitute’ of Vienna, he came to this 
country. His first important appoint- 
ment was in 1894 as chief engineer of 
the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., now a part of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 
This position he retained until 1898, 
when he became identified with the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
remaining With this company until 1908, 
when he accepted the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Algoma Steel 
Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Canada. He 
resigned this charge a few years ago to 
take up the private practice of his pro- 
fession as consulting engineer, making 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh. In this 
capacity he assisted in the development 
and building of the plant of the Aetna 
Explosives Co., Pittsburgh, and also in 
the work done by the Synthetic Hydro- 
Carbon Co., Pittsburgh. During the 
war he served as a consulting engineer 
on the staff of the bureau of mines, 
Washington. At the time of his death 
he was acting as engineer on special 
work for the Carbon Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Ernst was a member of the 
Western Engineering society and also 
of the Duquesne club, Pittsburgh. 
James F. Howie, general manager 
of the W. D. Hofius Steel Co., died 
Nov. 24 at Seattle, Wash. 
Frank A. McGee, president of the 
McGee Foundry Co., Boston, died re- 


cently at Pomfret, Conn., aged 63 
years. 

Jesse J. Walledom, contracting 
agent for the American Bridge Co., 


at Chicago, died of pneumonia Nov. 
17, after an illness of three days. 

C. T. Thompson, 31 years of age, 
chief clerk for the Republic Iron & 
Stee] Co., Republic mine, died Nov. 
23 of pneumonia developed from in- 
fluenza. He is survived by his wife. 
_John Morgan Coleman, Louisville, 
Ky., formerly prominent in the iron 
and steel industry in Louisville, Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, died 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 24, aged 85 years. 

Vernon A. Hodges, aged 39, super-! 


intendent of the Union Plate & Wire} 


Co., Attleboro, Mass., died at his 
home in that city, Nov. 25, of pneu- 
monia, following influenza. 


Miguel Cardona, director of the 
Balkan Steel Co., New York, died 
at his home in New “York, Nov. 


15. He was born in Spain 42 years 
ago and located in this country as a 
young man. 

Harry E. Wertz, aged 35, manager 
of the Fort Pitt Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, and formerly identified 
with the Peoples Coal & Coke Co. 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, Nov. 
27. Mr. Wertz was born in Bryan, 


in Stock- | 











Obituaries 


about 


O., and came to Pittsburgh 
12 years ago. 

Sergeant Albert C. Phelps, former 
traveling salesman for Landers, Frary 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn., recently 
died of disease in an American hos- 
pital in France. He enlisted in the 
army shortly after war was declared. 

Lieut. Clair W. Welty, former night 
superintendent of the lower mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, was 
killed in action in France on the last 
day of fighting.-: He was a member of 





ALFRED ERNST 


the 35th aero squadron. He was a 
nephew of Congressman B. F. Welty of 
Lima, O. 

William T. Van Dorn, president of 
the Van Dorn Coupler Co., died, Nov. 
29, at his home in Chicago from 
pneumonia that developed from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile 
accident. He was born in Indiana 
and settled in Chicago in 1891, when 
he formed the Van Dorn Coupler Co., 


to manufacture devices he _ had 
, patented. 

Rufus H. Kellogg, secretary and 
treasurer of the Northwestern Engi- 


neering Works, Green Bay, Wis., or- 
ganized last March to build steel and 
wooden tugs for the government, died 


Nov. 25 of pneumonia. Mr. Kellogg 
was 29 years of age and a native 
of Green Bay. He was a graduate 
of the college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Evan D. John, director of the 
Illinois department of mines and 
minerals, died, Nov. 29, at Spring- 
field, Ill, after an illness of three 
weeks. He was born in South Wales 
in 1861 and came to the United 


States in 1876. After working as mine 
manager and superintendent for many 
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years, he served as a member of the 
Illinois state mining board from 1910 
to 1913. 

John Albert Swindell, vice presi- 
dent of William Swindell & Bros, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, engineers and con- 
tractors, died at his home in that 


‘city on Nov. 9 of influenza and pneu- 
+ monia. 


Mr. Swindell had a wide rep- 
utation as a metallurgical furnace en- 
gineer, and during the past three 
years had been engaged in construct- 
ing furnaces for munition and ord- 
nance plants in the United States and 
Canada. He had been connected 
with the firm for about 18 years. 
Capt. Benjamin C. Detchon, who 
prior to entering the military service 
connected with the Kerr Steam 


was 
Turbine Co., New York, as a me- 
chanical engineer, died recently in 
France. Captain Detchon, who was 


30 years old, was born and raised in 
Pittsburgh, and was educated in the 
Pittsburgh schools, Shadyside academy, 
Princeton university and Pennsylvania 
State college. He entered the military 
service at the outbreak of the war; 
served nine months as an instructor 
at Ft. Hamilton, N. Y., and sailed for 
overseas service in September. 


William H. McHose, 


pioneer in- 


ventor and manufacturer of Dayton, 
died at his home in that city, Oct. 
30, aged 79. He was born at Johns- 
ville, O., April 14, 1839, and _ his 
family removed to Dayton soon after. 
His work in iron and _ steel com- 
menced in his father’s blacksmith 
shop where his inventive genius 
quickly developed. At an early age 
he started one of his own and from 
this humble start, grew the firm of 
McHose & Lyons, iron workers. He 


found the 
which he 
two years 


firm to 
Co., to 


retired from that 
National Furnace 
devoted all his time until 
ago when his health failed. He is 
best known as an inventor. Included 
in his inventions were a punch press, 
grinding machinery for hardened 
steel, a tapping machine for pipe fit- 
tings, molding machines and a cast 
iron dust chute which later became 
the jpattern for government ‘mail 
boxes. It was Mr. McHose who de- 
signed and constructed the first prac- 
tical cupola giving 14 heats in one 
day. His greatest fame was gained 
as a temperer of steel. Steel men 
from all parts of the country sought 
his counsel on matters in which they 
were mutually concerned. 


Plan Memorial Park 


The Pittsburgh city council has 
formally accepted the gift of the site 
of the tormer home of the late George 
Westinghouse in Homewood, as a 
park. The tract is to be known in 
perpetuity as Westinghouse park. 
Among the other stipulations is one 
that the Engineers’ Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania shall have the right, 
with the approval of the city to erect 
a suitable memorial to Mr. Westing- 
house within the enclosure. 

. 
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Tool Trade Runs Gamut of Business 


Early November Orders Bore Strictly War Character—Signing of Armistice Introduced 
New Phase Wherein Many Plants Reverted to Prewar Operations 
—Orders Now Being Placed for Reconstruction Needs 


ALEIDOSCOPIC. changes marked the month of 
K November in the machine tool industry as well 
as in world events. History was made and tool 
builders as well as dealers will remember that 
particular 30-day period for many reasons. Chief among 
them was the quick transition from war to peace work 
necessitated by the signing of the armistice. Early in 
the month, practically all business placed had a direct 
application to war. Many hurry-up orders were placed 
which later were cancelled. Subsequent to Nov. 11, the 
majority of the orders took on a peacetime aspect, al- 
though many were placed in the last two weeks by war- 
work plants which requircd equipment to enable them 
quickly to complete contracts. While for several weeks, 
machinery. men realized peace was a near future prospect, 
still the actual signing of the armistice by beaten Ger- 
many was sudden and they were confronted by the neces- 
cessation of war work and a 


sity of considering a 
resumption of normal conimercial pursuits earlier than 
was thought would be necessary a short time ago. Some 


operating heads of warwork plants with foresight ordered 
tools lately of standard types and others which would 
require but minor changes tor peace work. In numerous 
instances single purpose and special machines are destined 
to be consigned to the scrap pile at an early date. 
Signatures hardly were dry on the armistice when can- 
cellations began to roll in to dealers, who in turn passed 
them on to the builders. At first these were in the 
form of requests to hold up shipments. They soon were 
followed by actual cancellations however and machine 
men were plunged into the readjustment period. 


Railroads Figure in Month’s Business 


ORE or less railroad business was transacted dur- 
M ing the past month. This line was little affected 
by the cancelling movement. The best thought in 
connection with future cquipment developments sees an 
outlet for large numbers of tools in the railroad industry. 
Small lots were bought in November by the New York 
Central, Nickel Plate, Rock Island, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, Baltimore & Ohio and other roads but the 
Pennsylvania was the largest buyer. Inquiries for equip- 
ment for shops from Pittsburgh to Terre Haute, Ind., 
made appearances every day or so. Both machine tools 
and cranes are required in large numbers. 


Shipyards Started Cancelling Movement 


HILE it is true that among the first cancellations 
W entertained by tool plants, were those from the 

Emergency Fleet corporation, shipyards are relied 
upon to furnish a large and steady demand for equipment. 
because the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. was unable 
to get an additional appropriation from the government 
to equip the Alameda shipyard in California, all orders 
for equipment were cancelled. Some of these cancella- 
tions were replaced by orders to send completed equip- 
ment to other yards of the Emergency Fleet corporation. 
The Chinese yard under contract to the Fleet corporation 
obtained many tools and several cranes in the eastern 
market. Another yard to be affected by the Fleet cor- 
poration’s cancellation was that of the New York Ship- 
building Co., at Camden, N. J. It was reported that the 
expansion in a modified form would be carried on by 
the company itself and a revised list of tools would 
be issued. 

Aircraft Plants Watched With Interest 


XPLOITATION of aircraft as a peacetime means of 
E transportation continues. Their great initial cost 
is a handicap. Many cancellations were filed for 

tools which were to operate on parts for bombing and 
fighting planes, but aircraft factories continue to turn 
out large numbers. The Glen L. Martin Co., Cleveland, 
is completing its government contract for planes and 
employes of the Long Island City and Brunswick, N. J., 
plants of the Wright-Martin Airplane Corp. were told 
that sufficient orders were on hand to keep them all 


at work. The government is to utilize the planes in the 
postal service and in other departments. 


Shellmaking Tools Hard Hu 
oe the class of work mostly affected by 


the cancellations which followed in the wake of 

the cessation of hostilities was for munition plants. 
Early in the month inquiries were heavy from plants 
making shells, shell adapters, boosters, time fuses, etc. 
Among them was one for 25 screw machines from the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie. One Ohio 
concern sent an inquiry to the Chicago market for 50 
thread millers. Many such orders were placed early in 


the month. The International Harvester Co. placed 
orders for Akron and Chicago. It was asking for 30 
turret lathes. The International Arms & Fuse Co.,, 


Bloomfield, N. J., also ordered. The American Multi- 
graph Co., Cleveland, made some purchases against its 
list of 300 tools issued in October. Among the small 
arms plants to take equipment early in the month was 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
When the capitulation of Germany seemed but a matter 
of hours, cancellations commenced to pile in on dealers 
and makers by letter and telegraph. Some were accepted. 
Others could not be taken because of their special char- 
acter, metric measurements, etc., and advantage was 
taken of the government’s offer to reimburse on all 
such expenditures. One large cancellation was sent in 
by the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Erie. 
All equipment ordered for the Beech Bottom, W. Va., 
forging plant of the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va., was cancelled. Many automobile companies 
which for many weeks had devoted all their energies to 
shell production and had ordered more machines to in- 
crease their facilities, found it necessary to place can- 
cellations. 
Gun Plants Curtail Production 


URTAILMENT of gun production which hit its 
C stride in recent months, was brought about by the 
downfall of the central powers. Many projects 
were held up. The 12-inch howitzer plant for the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. probably will not now be 
built and equipment ordered for it now in course of 
construction will find other berths. A _ blanket order 
suspending operations on all equipment for the Neville 
island ordnance plant of the Steel corporation was sent 
out and this later was followed by a request for an 
affidavit tabulating all expenditures, etc., which seemed 
to presage a settlement from the government. One 
rumor has it that the Steel corporation will complete 
the plant on a smaller scale for its own purposes. Tool 
and crane orders placed carly in the month by the differ- 
ent arsenals, Rock Island, Watervliet, etc., were followed 
later by cancellations. The Charleston armor plant of the 
government took $1,000,000 worth of equipment in No- 
vember. 
Export Markets Revive in November 
XPORT trade commenced to open up in November. 
KE Inquiries are coming in from South America, 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, ete. 
The Braden Copper Co., New York City, is taking the 
machinery it ordered some time ago for South America, 
and will store it against future needs of that country. 
Some dealers who hitherto have not engaged in export 
business are planning to open up such departments, 
since large needs abroad present many opportunities for 
the disposal of large lots of equipment. 


Tractors a Peacetime Necessity 


ITTLE has been heard from tractor plants but the 

feeling is that the lull precedes a storm of orders. 

Plants which have been building artillery tractors 

will find an outlet for their product with changed lines 

in the demand from agricultural centers. Henry Ford is 

to build another tractor plant at Adrian, Mich., and his 
Hamilton, O., project is to be revived. 
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Peace Time Machine Inquiry Starts 


A Few Orders and Inquiries of a Character Other Than War Work Are Received— 


Cancellations on Down Grade—Government Thought Fully Responsible 


for Expense Incurred to Date on Suspension Orders 


ECONSTRUCTION needs are commencing to 
engage the attention of machine tool builders 
and dealers. Many of the problems which 

came to light with the signing of the armistice 
are to be discussed and probably solved at the meeting 
of the National Tool Builders’ association in New York 
next week. In the absence of any stated government pro- 
gram for the reconstruction period, particularly in con- 
nection with subcontracts, much conjecture is being 
indulged in and a certain measure of uncertainty pre- 
vails. This, however, is being tempered in many 
directions by the prospect of settlements of some 
sort from the government to cover investments in 
machines on which construction had started when 
orders to suspend operations were received. The 
Ford Motor Co., which cancelled many tools for 
Liberty engine work, has asked for a tabulation of the 
present state of the machines, advising that a gov- 
ernment appraiser will call and make an adjustment. 

Cancellations are receding. In Pittsburgh a few 
continue to be made by munition plants which re- 
ceived orders to suspend operations, while in Chicago 
the situation has been relieved somewhat by the rein- 
statement of several orders where construction was 
. far advanced. The tools now are to be accepted and 
stored to be used later in government arsenals. In 
New York tool builders are obeying the government’s 
order to stop work and file claims. Some cancella- 
tions have been refused on the ground that plant 
organization would be disrupted. Several Cleveland 
dealers who received large cancellations are busy 
straightening up order books. One order for a tool 
to operate on war work was cancelled and another 


tool for peace needs of the particular plant in question 
was ordered in its place. Its value was twice as great 
as the value of the first. This is one instance among 
several cited to show how the proverbial ill wind blows 
at times. Several inquiries are coming out from plants 
which could not secure the necessary priority in war 
time. Some were received in New York from con- 
cerns in the brass industry. General trading is slow, 
however, in all districts, and it is thought users are 
awaiting’ a downward revision in prices. One thing 
that is helping the market for new machines is the 
absence to date of large offerings of used tools. 
Attention is being paid to the possibilities in export 


trade. Ohio dealers are receiving some orders from 
South America, France and elsewhere. Pittsburgh 
dealers plan to enter foreign markets. Uncertainty 


is felt in New York over the possible attitude in 
connection with the settlements of foreign govern- 
ments on cancelled war contracts. 

Outside of large inquiries which the Pennsylvania 
continues to send to all markets, the principal rail- 
road list to come out recently is that of the Lehigh 
Valley for 19 machine tools which it is thought will 
go to Sayre, Pa. 

Locomotive crane cancellations to the amount of 
25 per cent of original allotment were received in 
the East last week from the government. Builders, 
however, have enough orders on hand to keep-run- 
ning two months at least, but new demand is absent. 
Electric cranes are asked for by the railroads. The 
Pennsylvania wants 10-ton and 25-ton overheads. The 
New York Central bought four 10-ton travelers. The 
Texas Shipbuilding Co. bought a 5-ton traveler. 


Government Starts to Cancel Locomotive Cranes 


HE large volume of cancellations, which followed 

action of the ordnance department last week in 

stopping work on certain munition contracts less 
than 50 per cent completed, is falling off in the eastern 
tool market. At the present time cancellations are few 
and scattered. These cancellation orders for the most 
part are in the nature of a request to stop work and sub- 
mit claims, and in most cases machine tool builders are 
complying specifically. Some builders, however, refuse to 
accept any cancellations whatsoever on orders already 
begun, and are carrying the work through to completion. 
They state that to stop work on various tools as re- 
quested would disrupt their organizations. It is further 
stated that if they were to go ahead at present high 
operating costs, having accepted such cancellations, they 
would be in a fair way to incur heavy financial losses 
later in disposing of the tools. It is questioned, in some 
quarters, in view of various decisions rendered in can- 
cellation cases of the past, whether such a policy is 
altogether sound. 

As the government has not as yet announced a definite 
policy with regard to cancellations, there continues much 
conjecture in the trade as to what action will be taken. 
Where companies engaged in war work have direct con- 
tracts with the government, there appears but little doubt 
that the government will stand fully responsible. But in 
the matter of subcontracts the attitude of the govern- 
ment is not so clearly defined, and furthermore, there is 
some question as to what action will be taken in the set- 
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tlement of foreign government orders. During the past 
two weeks, machine tool manufacturers have been making 
various trips to Washington, and have been holding local 
conferences in different manufacturing centers through- 
out the country in an effort to -get some light on the 
present situation and to discuss conditions generally. It 
is believed that many problems now confronting machine 
tool builders will be ironed out at their annual conven- 
tion in New York City early this month. From present 
indications, the matter of war contracts will be handled by 
local adjustment boards in the various industrial sec- 
tions, these boards being under the jurisdiction of Wash- 
ington. 

rading in the eastern market, as a whole, continues 
slow, buyers apparently awaiting a revision of prices. 
This tendency now is being noted more generally in the 
case of the railroads, whose buying has fallen off some- 
what during the last few weeks. The railroads however, 
continue to send out a fair volume of inquiries. Perhaps 
the latest inquiry in the market is one involving a list 
of 19 machine tools for the Lehigh Valley railroad. It 
is believed that the equipment is for its plant at Sayre, 
Pa. The Pennsylvania Lines West has possibly been the 
largest buyer of the past week. Several sizable in- 
quiries also have been coming out recently from the brass 
industry, and in some quarters considerable demand is ex- 
pected to develop in this source as time goes on. A 
number of the plants will continue to be heavily engaged 
in work for the navy, and in the majority of cases the 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


In that metal, as it pours seething from the furnaces a glowing white hot torrent 
of steel, are the hopes and aspirations of a great nation. 

The safety of millions of lives, the winning of battles, pleasure, economy, business 
success are all represented in Agathon—the ancient Grecian ideal of Perfection. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL CO., Massillon, Ohio 


DETROIT OFFICE — 326-27-28 Ford Bidg., F. Walter 
Guibert, District Rep. 

CLEVELAND OFFICE — Hickox Bidg., The Hamill- 
Hickox Company, District Rep, - 
CHICAGO OFFICE — 1370 People’s Gas Bidg., 122 So, 

Michigan Blvd., C. H. Beach, District Sales Mer. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE — 603 Widener Bidg., Frank 
Wallace, District Sales Manager. 

SYRACUSE OFFICE — 621 University Block, T. B. 
Davies, District Sales Manager. 

EXPORT DEPT.—20 Broad St., New York. 
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mills are well booked ahead on commercial work. The 
revival of commercial building in this country is ex- 
pected to be a big factor in the continued prosperity of 
the brass industry. 
A recent development in the crane market has been 
the cancellation of locomotive cranes by the govern- 
ment. These cancellations in some instances have run 
about 25 per cent of the original allotment. Such action, 
it is said, has been due to the curtailment of shipments 
to France, and the suspension of the wooden shipbuild- 
ing. program. Despite these cancellations, however, it is 
believed that locomotive crane builders generally have 
enough government work on their books to keep their 
lants in operation for at least two months. New demand 
or locomotive cranes at present virtually is at a stand- 
still. In the electric crane industry, attention continues 
to be centered chiefly on the requirements of the railroads. 
During the past few days, the Pennsylvania railroad has 
issued additional inquiries involving one 10-ton and two 
5-ton overhead cranes. The Pennsylvania railroad has re- 
cently purchased two 3-ton grab bucket cranes for Wash- 
ington from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co. 
The New York Central railroad has bought four 10-ton 
traveling cranes from the Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. The Texas Shipbuilding Co., Bath, Me., has 
also recently placed an order. with the Shepard company 
for a 5-ton traveling crane. 
Situation Relieved in Chicage 
ACHINE tool dealers in Chicago find the situation 
M following cessation of war activities resolving 
itself more rapidly than had been expected. This 
has been accomplished in a way to do the least harm 
to the industry. Inquiry generally is good, many users 
of equipment coming into the market now who had been 
kept out by lack of priority for some time past. This 
business is largely for single tools, but is filling in well 
while larger requirements are being outlined. A _ large 
measure of relief is being met in the recall of some 
cancellations of machinery ordered on government ac- 
count. This now is to be completed where much prog- 
ress had been made. This change of attitude has helped 
conditions materially and is being applied where it will 
not result in waste of effort and material. It is believed 
machinery warehouses will be established where excess 
equipment will be stored, to be drawn on as need arises 
in future, for arsenals and other shops of the govern- 
ment. Some of the gun plants which have begun actual 
deliveries will keep on turning out guns which will be 
taken by the ordnance department for army use, allow- 
ing the plants to change gradually to other lines. This 
will require some equipment already under construction 
but not yet delivered. Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers are buying and tractor builders are becoming 
unusually active, some excellent business coming from 
that industry. Much business is in sight now which has 
not actually materialized. The Pennsylvania railroad has 
issued a number of inquiries for shop tools, none of 
which has yet been closed. Sale of the machine tool 
equipment of the Smith Form-A-Truck Co., recently 
was at high prices and practically everything went to 
users, dealers not being able to meet prices users were 
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willing to pay. This indicates a strong market. Manu- 
facturers have not shown ability to hasten deliveries as 
a result of cancellations and the situation in that respect 
is little changed as a rule. The H. G. Saal Co., Chicago, 
will build a 2-story factory. The Beare Valve Co., Chi- 
cago, is also building a 2-story plant. The Wisconsin 
Steel Co., Chicago, is putting up additions to its by- 
product plant. Port Huron, Mich., is taking bids for 
two motor driven centrifugal pumps for its waterworks 
plant. The Central Forge Co., Detroit, is building a 
forge shop extension. The Dixie Machinery Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, will build a feed mill factory. The Inland 
Machine Co., St. Louis, will build a plant. The Standard 
Foundry Co. and the Simms Foundry Co., of Racine, 
each will build a foundry addition. 


Pittsburgh Dealers Await Settlements 


ANCELLATIONS of orders for machinery and tools 
+ continue to be made in the Pittsburgh district by 

plants which had received suspension of orders on 
government contracts for munitions. Thus far little new 
business has developed to take the place of the revoked 
orders. At the same time, few of these plants are letting 
go of their used machinery and while the market ad- 
mittedly is quiet, it is helped to some extent by the lack 
of large offerings of second hand equipment. The matter 
of settlements on cancelled direct or indirect government 
requirements is awaited with considerable interest. The 
common sense view of such adjustments is that the 
manufacturers who turned their plants over to the gov- 
ernment or were engaged 100 per cent on government 
work should be assisted in getting back to a normal basis. 
Those who accepted government assistance in doubling 
or trebling their plants, should not expect too much help. 
It is considered fortunate that on a fairly large percentage 
of orders, work had not begun when the signing of the 
armistice brought cancellations. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road has put out more lists of shop requirements for 
shops west of Pittsburgh but has not placed any orders 
lately. The export field is being watched closely for 
possibilities. 

Cleveland Market is Quiet 


RADING in the Cleveland machine tool market dur- 

| ing the past week has been light. Inquiries are 
received from time to time on small numbers of 
machines and a few orders are booked. Their character 
indicates that industry is reverting to normal peacetime 
pursuits. Spectacular buying or issuance of lists is entire- 
ly absent however, and no great activity is anticipated 
until after the first of the year. The present lull re- 
sembles the customary slack period of July and August 
more than it does the usual preholiday period of dullness. 
Those dealers who carry samples of machines they 
handle on their warehouse floors have been flooded with 
shipments. Builders have received so many cancellations 
they have been able to give attention to stock orders of 
long standing. The movement to cancel has_ subsided 
greatly and readjustments are the order of the day. The 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has requested dealers through 
whom it ordered tools for Liberty motor work to tabulate 
all machines on order, the progress made in their building 





Automobile Business 


Discussing the outlook, Mr. Willys said: 


back to full production by next summer an 
if materials are obtainable. 


transition was made from a peace to a war basis. 


tune. 
plant is already 9000 tractors behind orders. 
plant as fast as we can obtain it. 
Toledo factory.” 





HAT automobile manufacture is destined to open.up in the near future in a way that will necessitate the 
purchase of many machine tools would seem to be borne out by remarks of John N. Willys, head of the 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O., and the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., Buffalo. In a recent inter- 
view, Mr. Willys portrayed a glowing future for the automobile, airplane and tractor industries and predicted 
that within 12 months American hydroairplanes will be crossing the Atlantic with passengers, freight and mail. 


“Automobile manufacturers have a good year ahead of them in 1919. i 
d can be manufacturing automobiles on a 100 per cent basis by spring 


We expect the Willys-Overland factories at Toledo, Elmira and Pontiac will be back 
to full 100 per cent production by early spring. Our plants are to work out of munition contracts as rapidly as 
possible and increase the output of automobiles as fast as materials can be secured. Although a little time will 
be necessary in making the transition from a war to a peace basis, less disruption will be caused than when the 


“The purchase by Willys-Overland of a controlling interest in the Moline Plow company was especially oppor- 
There is a tremendous demand for farm tractors, both in the United States and in Europe, and the Moline 
The equipment for making engines is being installed in the Toledo 
We expect that the tractor engine department will be a regular part of the 


to Take Many Tools 


Nearly all automobile plants will be 
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SPEEDING with 
ROLLING MILL JIM 











Say Fellows! you remem- 
ber the first of March I told 
you the “Hubbard” broke 
ground for a new foundry? 
Well here’s a picture of her, 
she started with a BANG, 
June 3rd. Just 93 days! She 
has some up-to-date equip- 
ment in her, installed by some 
speed artists, I'll say: electric 
furnace, open hearth furnace 
and all that swell stuff. Pike 
her off for yourself! 











So long, 


folly Ml ffm — 


Hubbard Steel Foundry (Co. 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 
« 0 Minds of Tron and Steel Rolls and Steed Castings, 
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to date, the number of finished parts and various other 
items. The statement is made that after this is filed, a 
ten appraiser will call to make a_ settlement. 
ile this involves a vast amount of detail work, and 
some complications are expected, it is thought that the 
policy of reparation on the part of the government will 
serve as a stabilizer and that eventually the proposition 
will work itself out to the benefit of all concerned. 
Through the local district ordnance office, information is 
circulated to the effect that the war department has 
authorized immediate payment of war contractors who 
have claims against the government arising from suspen- 
sion of operation under, or curtailment or cancellation of 
ordnance contracts. Many plants are still at work in the 
Cleveland district on government work. It is stated that 
the Stearns Co., Cleveland, manufacturing Rolls-Royce air- 
plane engines continues to operate. The C. & G. Cooper 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O., manufacturer of marine engines for 
the Emergency Fleet corporation, has not curtailed its 
output. 
Railroad buying is negligible. The appointment of a 
successor to Director General of Railroads McAdoo is 
awaited with interest, since it is expected that all lines 
under government control are in need of equipment and 
one of his first duties will be to make purchases. The 
New York Central, Nickel Plate and Pennsylvania roads 
all place small orders from time to time, the latter has 
asked for a 6-foot radial drill for Ashtabula. It is ex- 
pected that early in 1919 dealers will be hard put to it to 
supply the railroad demands for machinery. The Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton railroad is to put up some shops at 
Napoleon, O., and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
—— will expend about $100,000 for a repair shop at 
uffalo. 
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Conflicting reports are in circulation regarding auto- 
mobile manufacturers. One states that many automobile 
plants are having difficulties with the labor supply and in 
obtaining sufficient quantities of raw materials, forgings, 
etc., and on that account resumption of peacetime opera- 
tions cannot be expected for six months. Another report 
has it that they are not having labor or material troubles, 
that they have a vast number of orders on hand and 
plan to go ahead shortly on the production of quantities 
of cars on a scale greater than ever and that tool needs 
will be large. Automobile accessory plants continue to 
buy a small amount of machinery. The Loomis-Beardsley 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., has made inquiry in Cleveland 
for lathes, drill presses, etc. The W. H. Mullins Co., 
Salem, O., has bought a small lathe. Another northern 
Ohio user has asked the W. M. Pattison Supply Co. to 
hurry shipment of one each 17-inch x 4-foot and 21-inch x 
6-foot planers. A little export business is being done. 
The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. is shipping three 
wall type radial drills to France. Tentative inquiry of a 
miscellaneous character keeps up at a fair rate. The 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, expects to fill its equip- 
ment needs in that city for a plant to cost $75,000; the 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, is putting up an 
addition as is the Cornwall Mfg. Co., 12716 Penobscot 
avenue, that city. The Meyer Rubber Co., Cleveland, has 

urchased the plant of the Columbiana Mfg. Co., Colum- 
iana, O., and will convert it into a factory for making 
pneumatic tires. The Aluminum Castings Co., Cleveland, 
has made some purchases recently from Cleveland dealers. 
The crane market continues quiet. The Henry Vogt Ma- 
chine Co., Louisville, Ky., will require two or three 
traveling cranes for its shops to handle boilers, heavy 
machinery, metals, etc. 








New Construction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





Among New England Factories 


BANGOR, ME.—The A. B. Haskell Co. will build 
a brick, 3-story, 35 x 95-foot factory and an 
18 x 25-foot boiler house. 

CARIBOU, ME.—Bids close Jan. 6, for a brick, 
stone and wood, 2-story and basement, 54 x 70- 
foot post office building to cost $50,000. 

PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—Bids close Dec. 9, for a 
brick, steel, concrete and hollow tile addition to 
the machine shop at the navy yard, to cost $135,000. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H.—C. W. Parks, chief of 
bureau of yards and docks, Washington, is receiving 
bids on the construction of a $135,000 machine 
shop addition. 

BOSTON—The Trimont Mfg. Co. has let the 
contract for a brick addition and alterations to its 
1-story forge shop at 55 Amory street, Roxbury dis- 
trict. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The molding mill of the 
Brett, Rayner, Boyer Co. was damaged by fire Nov. 
24. Loss was estimated at $100,000. 


EAST BOSTON, MASS.—The brick, 1-story build- 
ing of the Gibby Foundry Co., 94-100 Condor street, 
was damaged by fire, Nov. 21. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS.—Bids close Jan. 3, for 
a i-story and basement, 85 x 94-foot post office 
building to cost $70,000. 

NORTH TRURO, MASS.—The East Harbor Fer- 
tilizer Co. will build a 2-story, 70 x 70-foot fac- 
tory, a Il-story boiler house and a 30 x 10-foot 
storehouse. 

WINCHESTER, MASS.—Bids close Jan. 16, for 


a brick, stone and fireproof, 1 and 2-story, and 
basement, 88 x 123-foot post office building to 
cost $75,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—The Crompton & Knowles 
loom works has let the contract for a brick, 1- 
story, 80 x 100-foot storage building. 

PAWTUCKET, R. IL—Bids have closed for a 
brick, fireproof, 2-story, 60 x 160-foot addition to 
the plant of the L. B. Darling Fertilizer Co., to 
cost $35,000. 

LEESVILLE, CONN.—The Central Connecticut Power 
Co. plans to start work shortly on a $26,000 ad- 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Plans are said to be under way 
for the erection of a plant here for the Adirondack 
Steel Corp. 


BUFFALO—The Buffalo Pressed Steel Co. plans 
to erect an addition, 30 x 35 feet. 
BUFFALO—The J. P. Devine Co. has completed 


plans for a $9000 machine shop extension, 2-stories, 
30 x 100 feet. 

BUFFALO—Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a foundry extension at the plant of the 


dition to its power house here. Jenks & Ballow, 
Providence, R. L, are engineers. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—Heawelton & Chambers, 
New York City, have received the general contract 
for erecting a foundry and machine shop here for 
the navy department. 

SALISBURY, CONN.—The Central New England 
railroad has awarded the general contract to the H. 
Wales Linds Co., Meriden, Conn., for the construc- 
tion of an engine house and repair shop, here. 

STAMFORD, CONN.—The Waterside Mills will erect 
an addition, 1-story, 40 x 50 feet. 





The proposed building will 


Atlas Steel Castings Co. 
be l-story, 50 x 112 feet. 

BUFFALO—The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad, Hoboken, N. J., will erect a $100,000 car 
shed and repair shop here. 

BUFFALO—The Donner Steel Co., 474 Abbott 
road, has a permit to erect a 2-story producer house 
extension. 

BUFFALO—The Howard Steel Corp. has been 
incorporated to manufacture iron and steel and de- 
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A Clean Bill 
of “Health” 


Every Farrell Casting from 
the smallest to the largest 
must undergo the same 
rigid inspection. 
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Careful scrutiny by experienced 
inspectors—men who can almost 
“sense” a defective casting, forms 
one part of the Farrell inspec- 
tional system; then there are 
other tests, which might be con- 
sidered trade secrets since they 
were developed by us. 












It will be sufficient to say here, 
however, that instances of 
defective castings leaving our 
plant are very few and far 
between. 















The rear axle housing casting 
shown in the picture is one of a 
quantity_order. 


FARRELL-CHEEK STEEL 


FOUNDRY CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 




















MARINERS HARBOR, 8S. L, N. Y.—The Staten 
Island Shipbuilding Co. has completed plans for a 
$40,000 machine shop, two stories, 50 x 150 feet. 
The Fred T. Ley Co., 19 West Forty-fourth street, 


NEW YORK CITY—A $5000 blacksmith and 
harding shop is being contemplated by the Trinity 
Church Corp., 187 Fulton street. 

NEW YORK CITY—The H. Wales Lines Co., Mer- 
iden, Conn., has been awarded a contract by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad to build 
a l-story, 50 x 70-foot mill and blacksmith shop. 

NEW YORK CITY—The Penn Valley Steel Co. 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
F. Spiro, N. Goodman and H. Solomon, 135 Broad- 
way. The company will manufacture steel specialties. 

NEW YORK CITY—The Wadal Corp., Manhattan, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture ofl and gas burner devices. H. C. 
Wade, G. H. Porter and F. J. Linke, 136 Liberty 
street, were the incorporators. 

NEW YORK CITY—A $100,000 machine shop 
will be erected by the Standard Concrete Steel Co., 
105 West Fortieth street. Plans now being drawn 
by Architect Wm. H. Farrar, 105 West Fortieth 
street, call for a structure one story, 110 x 225 
feet. 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—The Republic Carbon 
Co., 912 Ellicott Square building, has let a con- 
tract to the Lackawanna Bridge Co. to construct a 
plant. 

OGDENSBURG, N. Y.—The New York Central rail- 
road will build a $30,000 mechanical coal-handling 
plant here. Chief Engineer G. W. Kittredge, Grand 
Central terminal, New York City, is in charge. 

OSWEGO, N.. Y.—The Oswego Tool Co. contem- 
plates the erection of a plant addition. J. H. Seeber, 
architect, is drawing preliminary plans. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.~F. L. Heuges Co. will ex- 
pend $50,000 on the construction of three factory 
additions. The buildings will be one story, 70 x 
120, 50 x 180, and 20 x 160 feet. 

TONAWANDA, N. Y¥.—The McKinnon Chain Co. 
has started work on erecting four additions. A con- 
tract for the heating plant has been awarded the 
Power Efficiency Corp., 102 Clinton street. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Utica Duxbak Corp. will build 
a $20,000 mill addition, three stories, 25 x 70 feet. 
G. E. Jackson and Walter Frank are architects in 
charge. 

BELLE VERNON, PA.—The Philadelphia & Cleve- 
land Coal Co. will build a coal loading dock on 
the bank of the Monongahela river, opposite here. 

FREEPORT, PA.—This borough will build an addi- 
tion to its waterworks plant. Address the borough 
engineer. 

GREENSBURG, PA.—The commissioners of West- 
moreland county are considering building a power 
plant at the poor farm. 

LOCK HAVEN, PA.—The Andrews Tanning & Ex- 
tracting Co. will build a plant at Andrews, Cherokee 
county, N. C. 

HAUTO, PA.—-The Lehigh Navigation Electric Co. 
contemplates the erection here of a $15,000,000 
power plant. The Phoenix Construction (Co., 71 
Broadway, New York City, is engineer in charge 
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and has just completed preliminary drawings. J. B. 
Crane, Allentown, Pa., is representing the Lehigh 
Navigation Electric Co. ‘ 


LYKENS, PA.—The American Briquetting Co. will 
receive bids within 90 days on a $50,000 plant 
addition. The proposed structure will be one story, 
40 x 190 feet. Kern & Dodge, Philadelphia, are 
architects in charge. 


MARIETTA, PA.—Work has been starfed on the 
erection of car sh@ps for the Permmsylvania railroad. 


MEADVILLE, PA.—The Erie railroad has let the 
contract for a l-story shop, 50 x 75 feet. 


PA.—The county commissioners 


McKEESPORT, 






awarded 


ALTOONA, WIS.—The village board has 
the general contract for the construction of a mu- 
nicipal waterworks system and pumping station to An- 
drew Larson & Co., 414 Main street, Eau Claire, Wis. 
The project will require about 5000 lineal feet of 





Government Inquiries 


IDS on the following equip- 
ment are desired by the navy 


department, bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts: 
Four boring, drilling and milling machines, 


718144, Norfolk. 
Two double driven grinders, 719952, Puget 


Sound. ° 
Six turret lathes, 720254, Washington. 
Four m machines, 7242%, Washington. 


One splitt: and combined lever, punch 
and shear; also for bending rolls, 7244%, 
Sewall’s Point, Va. 

Ph drilling machines, 724554, Alexandria, 

‘a. 

Ten drilling machines, 724644, Alexandria, Va. 

Four drilling and lapping presses, 7247%, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Two drilling machines, 724844, Alexandria, Va. 

Four milling machines, 724914, Newport, R. I. 

One double surfacer, one vertical shaper, one 
jointer, 7263%, Pensacola, Fla., Dec. 13. 
ss Pie grinders, 72724, Puget Sound, 


. r tne engine lathes, 727644, Charleston, 
“Two turret lathes, 727814, Charleston, 8. C. 


One centering 

Two shapers, 729214, Washington. 

Twelve engine lathes, 729314, Alexandria, Va. 
—? turning machine, 729554, Brooklyn, 


+ 
is - metal planer, 731914, North Charleston, 
“One each, 16-inch and 24-inch crank shapers, 
73214, Charleston, 8. C. 

One precision lathe, 732244, Boston. 

One single spindle shaper, 733634, Ports- 
mouth. 

Schedule numbers, dates of open- 
ing and places of delivery follow 
the specifications of the tools. 











4, 6 and 8-inch cast iron pipe and 18 hydrants; a 
120-gal. per minute pump and a 15-horsepower elec- 
trie motor. 

BELOIT, WIS.—The common council has instructed 
the city engineer to prepare plans and estimates for 
a new bridge over the Rock river at Central avenue. 
Bids will probably be asked on three types, namely, 
steel, reinforced concrete, and steel and concrete. 
The plans are expected to be ready about Jan. 1. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The Northern Corrugating 
Co. has been organized by Frank Flagge, to estab- 
lish a corrugated sheet metal works. The company 
has a capital stock of $200,000. 

MADISON, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Universal Products Co. to manu- 
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have decided to go ahead with the construction of 
a bridge across the Monongahela river. 

MONESSEN, PA.—The Carnegie Steel (Co. has 
started work on the construction of a marine way 
plant on the river front. 

NATRONA, PA.—The plant of the Penn Salt Co, 
recently was badly damaged by fire. The loss will 
run into the thousands, it has been estimated. 

NORTH EAST, PA.—The Electrical Materials (Co. 
has let the contract for a $35,000 plant to be 
40 x 60 feet. 

OAKMONT, PA. 
the contract for the erection of a plant 
feet here, to cost $60,000. 


The Edgewater Steel Co. has let 
100 x 125 


HVUTOUGLOERNTEA UATE A 


Central States Activities 


facture and deal in machinery, tractors, ete. The 
capital stock is $50,000 and the promoters are John 
L. Newman, E. L. Lee and John L. Bourke. 

MADISON, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Big Creek Iron Mining Co., with 
headquarters at Mauston, Wis. 
$100,000 and the incorporators are E. A. 
John E. Hallada and Frank H. Hanson. 

MILWAUKEE—The plant of the Trico Fuse Mfg. 
Co., 1017 Cold Spring avenue, was damaged by fire 
recently. 

MILWAUKEE—tThe Gerlinger Steel Casting Co. re- 
cently increased its capitalization from $15,000 to 
$75,000. 

MILWAUKEE—The Stamp Loading Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $75,000 to man- 
ufacture machinery, conveying apparatus, remodel and 
reconstruct machine tools and other equipment. The 
incorporators are H. 0. Stamp, Irwin G. Toepfer and 
Charles J. Pokorney. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Universal Motor Co., manu- 
facturing direct-connected generating units for ma- 
chine shops, garages, military purposes, farms, ete., 


Grover, 


has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000. 
RACINE, WIS.—The Standard Foundry Co. will 


build a i1-story foundry, 80 x 200 feet. E. B. 
Funston & (Co., Robinson building, are architects. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Simms Foundry Co. _ will 
build a foundry addition 60 x 100 feet. E. B. 
Funston & Co., Robinson building, are architects. 

DETROIT—The Wilson Body Co. will build a 
2-story factory, 98 x 303 feet. 

DETROIT—The Detroit Nut Co. will build an 
addition, 56 x 68 feet. 

DETROIT—The Central Forge Co. is building a 
forge shop extension .and a heat treating building. 

DETROIT—The Skinner Dry Gas Carburetor Co., 
capitalized at $10,000, has been organized by John 
F. Skinner, John Brennan and F. B. Eby. 

DETROIT—F. J. Deimling, chief engineer Mich- 
igan Central railroad, is receiving bids for a 125- 
foot clear span double track bascule bridge over 
River Rouge for the joint use of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the New York Central railroads. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Bids will 
by the city of Port Huron for two motor 
centrifugal pumps and accessories and a 
meter. E. Whitmore is city engineer. 

PORT HURON, MICH.—Plans are being made by 
the city for water main extensions and the installa- 
tion of two centrifugal pumps to cost $55,000.  E. 
Whitmore is city engineer. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Mills & Merrill are having 
plans prepared for a machine shop costing $87,000. 

CHICAGO—Mason Davis & Co., 7740 South Chi- 
cago avenue, is building a foundry 32 x 181 feet. 

CHICAGO—The Crane Co. has applied for a permit 
to erect a brick and steel warehouse. 

CHICAGO—The Ott Gear Grinder Co. recently was 
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WUEST 
HERRINGBONE GEARS 


If you are interested in obtaining 
—maximum mechanical efficiency 
—elimination of shock and vibration 
—minimum noise 
—absolute reliability 
specify Wuest Herringbone Gears, manufactured by the 
Falk Company from Falk Steel Castings. 


Wuest Herringbone 
Gears are hobbed from solid 
blanks. 

We own and operate one 
of the largest Steel Foundries 
in'the West, ‘capacity,! lb. 
to, 100,000 Ibs. 












The 
Falk Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents: 
Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1024 Park Bidg. 
New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St 
Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works 
Denver—Denver Engineering Works 
San Francisco—F. W. Grimwood, Rialto 
Bldg. 
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Albert J. Ott, 
Sheridan. 

H. G. Saal Co., 
410 Ravenswood ave- 
110 x 220 feet. 


CHICAGO—The Concrete Steel Co., 53 West Jack- 


3 


son boulevard, will build a 1-story structure, 80 x 
150 feet. 
CHICAGO—The Hill Pump & Valve Co., Archer 


avenue and Canal street, is erecting a storage build- 
ing, 60 x 80 feet. 

CHICAGO—The Beare Valve Co., 255 East Ninety- 
fifth street, B. E. Jones, president, is building a 
2-story factory. 

CHICAGO—The A. Finkl & Sons Co., 1326 Cort- 
land street, is building a foundry, 65 x 90 feet, to 
cost $10,000. 

CHICAGO—The Palmer Rail Joint Spring Co., cap- 
italized at $90,000, has been chartered by A. T. 
Palmer, Paul Hoffman and H. F. Post. 

CHICAGO—The American Armature & Electric Co., 
capitalized at $5000, has been chartered by William 
A. Dunn, George F: Hughes and Festus Smith, 1638 
West Fifty-seventh street. 

CHICAGO—The General Machine Corp., capitalized 
at $25,000, has been chartered by J. J. Comer, 
F. T. Madsen and M. B. Setter, 3848 North Clark 
Street. 

CHICAGO—The American Wrench & Specialties Co., 
capitalized at $75,000, has been chartered by Charles 

. C. W. Schaeffer and William B. Keefe, 140 
Dearborn street. 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Gear Mfg. Co., Charles A. 


Weber president, 1350 West Jackson boulevard, is 
planning to build a 1-story plant, 80 x 150 feet, 
to cost $30,000. 


CHICAGO—The Wisconsin Steel Co., Torrence ave- 
nue, is building 2-story additions to its by-product 
plant, 84 x 713 feet, 52 x 125 feet and 34 x 84 
feet. 

EAST CHICAGO, IND.—The Locomotive Super- 
heater Co. will build a 1-story shop 110 x 233 feet. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—M. D. Helfrich, head of the 
Helfrich Lumber Co., will build lumber mills in 
Knight township. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Ft. Wayne & Northern 
Indiana Traction Co., Pearl and Main streets, J. R. 
McKay mechanical engineer, will build a 1-story car 
shop costing $11,000. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The laboratory building of the 
Hubbard Steel Foundry was badly damaged by fire. 
The loss was estimated at $50,000. t 

NEW ALBANY, IND.—The National Hame & Chain 
Co., New Albany, has recently purchased the plant 
of Nixdorff-Krein Mfg. Co., St. Louis, and: is moving 
the equipment and machinery to New Albany. 

PETERSBURG, IND.—The Globe Mining Co., op- 
erating at Ayrshire, is in the market for several 
steam shovels to strip 20 feet of earth. 

PETERSBURG, IND.—The Pike County Coal Co. 
has plans for rebuilding immediately the steel tipple 
which was burned. The plant is being equipped to 
handle 3000 tons of coal daily. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Will-Roll Bearing Co. 
recently was incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
Ben Heer, William R. Wilson and John H. Swander. 

VINCENNES, IND.—The Adams Tool Co., cap- 
italized at $50,000, has been chartered to manu- 
facture tools by William R. Flint, William F. Far- 
rell and W. B. Adams. 

AKRON, 0.—Plans have been ordered prepared 
for the erection of a bridge over the canal ditch at 
Ash street. Address the county commissioners. 

AKRON, ©0.—Clarence D. Caruthers, 401 Carroll 


street, has a permit to erect a 1-story, 22 ‘x 50- hy 


foot factory building. ‘ 

BELLEVUE, 0.—A bond issue election will be 
held Jan. 7, on an issue of $135,000, the proceeds 
to be used in waterworks extensions. 


BRYAN, 0.—The city has not yet awarded the 


contract for the installation of new engines at the emested 


municipal lighting plant. ; 
CAMBRIDGE, 0.—The Rowland & Price Steel & 
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Iron Co. recently was incorporated by Mark A. Cope- 
land and others, with $50,000 capital. 

CINCINNATI—The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. is said 
to be congidering the erection of a large addition to 
its plant at Lockland. 


CLEVELAND—The Lang Body Co., 610 Garfield 


building, plans the erection of a factory. 
Cleveland—The Leonard Patent 


Burner (Co. re- 





PORT HANEY, B. C.—The Standard Shipbuilding 


Co., Vancouver, B. C., has purchased a site upon 
which it will erect a shipbuilding plant. 

CHATHAM, ONT.—The Chatham Malleable & 
Steel Mfg. Co., Ltd, is in the market for an 
engine lathe, 8 to 10-foot bed, with turret head 
and taper attachments. 

ELORA, ONT.—The T. E. Bissell Co., Mill street, 
will rebuild the main factory of its plant recently 
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cently was ihcorporated with $10,000 capital by 


liam A. Hart, Charles §. Farver and Herbert @” 


Cummins. 
CLEVELAND—The Crucible Steel 
templates erecting a factory. 


Forge Co. con. 


CLEVELAND—Plans are being drawn for the city 


by Fuller & Eddy, New York, consulting engineers, 
for the erection of a sewage disposal plant. 


MUPUVTaNANN AE 
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has been incorporated to manufacture iron, steel, ma- 
chinery, etc., with $10,000,000 capital, by Emil A. 
Wallberg, Frederick J. Bell, both of Toronto, Ont.; 
Herbert H. Horsfall and others of Leaside. The 
company recently completed the erection of an ad- 
dition and is now installing machinery. 

LONDON, ONT.—The Dennis Wire & Iron Works 
Co., 22 Dundas street, will erect a new building. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The McClean © Machine 





and A. J. Carmody is secretaty. 
> 


Millers Bros., Marshfield, Wis., 
wholesale scrap iron dealers, are 
remodeling the former Hans 
Bille factory building, which they 
recently acquired for a warehouse 
and storeroom. 

ar 

The name of the Garland Nut 
& Rivet Co. West Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was recently changed to the 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

* * 


The F. L. Schmidt Co., Inc., 
Eleventh avenue and Twenty-first 
street, New York, manufacturer 
of machinery, has changed its 
name to the F. L. Smith Ma- 
chine Co. 

ae.: s 

The American Machinery Syn- 
dftate’s offices in New York have 
been removed to larger quarters 


in. the Commercial Engineers 
building, 35 West Thirty-ninth 
street. 


* * * 
The Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, 
O., has removed its New York 
office. from 30 Church street to 
1781 Hudson Terminal building, 
50 Church street. 
Sy aa 
The Manning Sand Paper Co., 
Troy, N. Y., has changed its name 
to the Abrasive Co. 





Business Changes Recently Announced 


ITH personnel of stockholders, trustees and officers remaining 
W unchanged, the Westerman Iron Works, Seattle, has changed 
its corporate style to the Bacon & Matheson Forge Co. 
Westerman Iron Works was established in 1886 and incorporated in 


1898. Cecil H. Bacon is president, W. Scott Matheson, vice president 


The 


* 
The John Knape Machine Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has changed 


its name to the Knape & Vogt 
Mig. Co. It has increased its 
capitalization and facilities to 
produce metal specialties. 

fa ee 


George Dubucs, 53 West Sixty- 
third street, New York, now is 
George Dubucs, Inc., with a cap- 
ital of $25,000 to manufacture 


magnetos and parts. 
a Sie 


the California 
association have 
been moved from the Southern 
Pacific building, San Francisco, 
to the Rialto building. 

* * * 


The offices of 
Metal Trades 


The United Electric & Welding 
Co., Baltimore, has changed its 
name to the United Electric 
Welding Co. 

‘tae Sl 

The Western Iron Works, 
Spokane, has removed to Ana- 
cortes, Wash. It manufactures 
tractors, farm trucks, etc. 

ese @ 


“The Consumers Metal Co., Ltd., 

will remove its main office from 
14 St. John street, Montreal, to 
a new building in Twentieth 
avenue, Lachine, Que. 












" LEASIDE, ONT.—The Leaside Munitions Co., Ltd., 





«by fire, and is asking for prices on new 
y and equipment. 

URY, ONT.—The United Iron Works & 
Co. is looking for a site and will erect a 


iW, ONT.—The town council is having plans 
for a power plant and installation of elec- 


System. J. H. Madill is clerk. 





& Tool Co., Lid, has been 
ufacture machinery, tools, implements, etc., with 
$50,000 capital, by George H. Gilday, Robert L. 
Webster, Loretta Fiynn and others of Toronto, Ont. 
PRESTON, ONT.—The . McKenzie Machinery Co., 
Lid., has been incorporated to manufacture ma- 
chinery, tools, -etc., with $200,000 capital, by 
Daniel. McKenzie, Guelph, Ont.; Jean Charlesworth, 
Florence G. Biscoe and others of Brantford, Ont, 


incorporated to man- 


' 
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Charging Machines 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company originated, first built, devel- 
oped, and for many years was the sole constructor of mechanical chargers 
for open hearth furnaces. 


| 
| The W-S-M Low Type Charger is pictured above. Some conditions 
| indicate the use of the High Type Charger or the Crane Type. 











We are prepared to build a special machine for your particular re- 
quirements. 


Bulletin A 7, ‘“‘W-S-M Charging Machines 


| THe WELLMAN-SEAVER-Morean Co. 


1) @ CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. ® 
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Iron and Steel Prices 





































Corrected to Tuesday Noon 
IRON ORE Stove plate, grey ccvecceees $1.50 t0 98.08 owe hom Gostent eccesccese 25.50 to 26.00 
Stove plate, St. Louis ........... . ’ te bars, N. J. points ........ 3.7 
Superior Ores, Per Ton, Lower Lake Ports Stove plate, N. J. points ....... © 93.75 Iron axles, ra re} 
Old Bessemer, fron. .......++++-$6.65 Stove plate, Birmingham ......... 20.00 to 22.00 ron axles, 43.50 to 44.00 
—_ — 4 rel eee 4 Stove plate, Buffalo gan stastocens $6.00 to 9a.88 a axles, 58 
range Bess., eee eee Stove plate, eastern Pa. ..... 4? . axles, 46.50 
Mesabi non-Bess., 5144 iron...........++ 5.75 Stove plate, Cleveland .......... 25.00%025.50 Iron axles, 46.50 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh ......... 28.00 to 29.00 Iron axles, 42.00 to 42.50 
WAREHOUSE PRICES Iron axes, 42.00 to 43.00 
ron rails. $9.00 
Steel bars, Chicago ........++++ 4.1fe Seon Gaile, $4.00 to 35.00 
Steel bars, Cleveland ........... 4.0Te 
F Tron rails, . 34.50 to 35.00 
Steel bars, Detroit ......... aie 4.13¢ 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... ; 4.145¢ Mahoning _ —_ — . ane atas 
at A SRS $3iS | Cleveland Machine turnings, Cincinnati ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati ....... rit 4.18¢ Newark, N. Machine turnings, Cleveland ...... 18.00 to 18.25 
jteel bars, St. Paul ........-.. 4.395¢ Boston .......- Machine turnings, Buffalo ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel bars, Buffalo ......... 4.10¢ | Philadelphia —— turnings, oa cau toedd sae 
foe bam, Coeage,“cscciccccc: re | Bh oie Machine Cwm et Pag, 190 
Jats pat i aes Heme mney 16.00 te 17.00 
| ae = Buffalo to Machine turnings, Chicago ....... 16.00 to 17.00 
Iron bars, St. Louis : - 4.84c ° amped om Bigg m2 St. Louis a 17.50 
1) 8 «hdd lech 7 England , Cleveland ....... 26.50 to 27.50 
ae en to" fee | New. York Pipes and flues, Chicago ......... 25.25 to 25.75 
Iron bars, Mews York .......... 4.7Te ipes and flues, 0 21.00 to 21.50 te 
Shapes, Chicago oer 42Te Philadelphia - ee R. R. mach. east, No. 1, Buffalo.. 32.00 to 33.00 e) 
Gua, Sak ................ 4.28¢ SD. EO | s cdcneccseasiteceons ae R. R. wret. No. 1, Buffalo ...... 32.00 to 33.00 4 
Shapes, St. Louls ......... a 4.34e Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark....... 4.40 R. R. wrgt. No. 1, east Pa....... 34.00 Re 
Shapes, St. ee ea “Seaebengy . 4.495¢ Birmingham, Ala., te: Railroad wrgt. No. 1, Cincinnati ... 32.00 to 32.50 bs 
Shapes, New York 4.27e Boston EE a. ©. a ee oe uy 
, New York ........ “ee hi, Ne. Seed a60 
ot cae a Railroad wrgt., No. 2, Chicago .... 30.50 to 31.00 | 
Shapes, Buffalo ........., 0.008 4.20¢ er ee 5. ee eS . 
Shapes, Cincinnati ....:........ 4.28¢ 5 eeceee eccsccese oe wrought, . 1, Birmingham 25.00 to 26.00 - 
es eee 1.80 No. 1 yard wrought, Eastern 33.00 5 
eee eee tes }¢ a eee MINI cre | Ne 1 bushelings wret., East. Pa 31.00 ; 
Detroit DPR TOS gh os 4.48¢ Ph PTETTLELITTTTT Tt 6.50 Sheet wrought, Pittsburgh........ 34.00 } 
Plates, St. Louis .......ccceese 4.59¢ ED a 4 6 00666.060060004 en eusne 5.70 Railroad wrgt., No. 1, St. Louls 30.00 to 30.50 , 
Plates, St. Paul a sed 4 xe FSSA 4.745¢ —— ak - pumebocncecenskean . nee Railroad ge Be aiitectonced 29.00 to 29.50 
nis docakbact aby Wrought pipe, Buffalo .......... 8. 
Seeiiceee oeoetensasee be Chieago to aunt pee it Pas. 7.00 00 31.00 . 
Plates, Philadelphia ........ “ve 4.495¢ 1 . a "pos eccccsece eeee ary ~4 Wrought pipe, East. Pa. 29.00 : 
Plates, Cincinnati ......... hg 4.48¢ inneapel ace eeose re 
No. 10 blue ant. sheets, Chicago... 5 52e M Oe aie ae tesa ee IRON OR STEEL WORKS USE H 
No. 10 tee a. sheets, a 6.42c Moline, ti. eteeccbes eeccecces eece ss re — eae SP $24.09 ? 
No. 10 ue ‘ Buffalo eae oa 6.45¢ Omaha SOC eee eee eee . . 4 Ry Pe 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. % P 6.59¢ St. a8 PTETELELICLCELELLL EL 1.90 Heavy axle turnings Fast. Pa. 4.00 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, Cincinnati 5.48¢ Santee nie, ©, & Heavy axle turnings, Pitts. ...... 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 5.745¢ DN: bine adad owes ddescee sade $3.80 Shafting, ot IE 85.50 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Detroit. . 5.48¢ DT tind vadudcestiaenbadened 1.80 Shafting. eR 39.00 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 6.52¢ — ececcccccccccccscess cose rr Steal car ates, Birwinghem POF A 30.00 to 32.50 
a 4 _— — ~ os yom a” s6 pha sanoebe cherechacd 2.30 Steel --4 azies. New York ...... a. 
No. 28 black Detroit nag 6.48 Minneapolis, St. Paul..... oecceseces 5.70 Steel car i 42.00 to 43.00 
No. 28 black sheets, St. L...... 6.59¢ P . . Steel car 44.00 
cee Ste. = ereee | Peaight Rates, Plaiched Materiel | 23 = oe oe aa 
7 a 7.7Te car . 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland .. 1.6Te tsburgh, carloads, per 100 Ibs., to: Shafting, St. Louis ............. 32.00 to 32.50 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati . 1.78 27.0 cents Steel car axles, St. Louis ........ 42.00 to 42.50 
No. 28 galvanized, Detroit ...... 1.73¢ -+ 24.5 cents 
No. 28 galv. sheets, St. L...... 7.84 .. 30.0 cents 1RON FOUNDRY USE 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo .... 7.70¢ - Boe Car wheels (iron), Pittsburgh .. 00 
IRON AND STEEL SCRAP "2 140 cms | ar whe, fasts Possess cs aa.0n 
i 2pm a < a1-0centa | Gar wheels: Colengo 20222200020. $0.00 
P| STEE . -0 cents Car wheels, St. Louis ........... 28.50 to 29.00 
; Dunties a. Cuctmnet ...... 24.50 to 25.00 —— Ce tee, Beaten ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
iss undled ittsburgh ....... -50 to 28. ; wheels, Cleveland ........... 30.00 
Ga Bundled sheets, Cleveland ........ 26.00 to 27.00 .- + pee Tram car wheels, Birmingham.... 23.00 to 24.00 
fil | — jeets, Bufalo «-....... 38.00 to 38.68 - Cost, Ne. 1, Birmingham | ...... 25.00 to 26.00 
ep Boiler plate, cut, No. 1. St. Louis. 19.00 to 19.50 1.26 Loa .......... $2.50 to 33.50 
it | Frogs, switches, guards, St. Louis 37.50 to 38.00 1.25 Cast, No. 1, Cincinnati ......... 31.00 to 31.50 
. guards, ‘ . Cast, 1, heavy, New York........ 30.50 to 31.00 
ap Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 28.00 to 28.50 Cast, 1, onde. New eee 82.25 : Hs 50 
Ft named = — — evece aoe aoe IRON MILL USE Ce ee ED oc cccsécoues 30.50 to 31.50 
ig leavy me! , Chicago . 28.00 to 29.00 Cast, No. 1, Pittsburgh ......... $2.00 to 32.50 
ae Heavy melting steel, Cleveland . 28.00 to 28.50 Busheling, No. 1, Cleveland ..... 29.50 to 31.50 Cast, No. 1, St. Louis R. R. .... 27.00 to 27.50 
i Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati ... 27.00to 27.50 Busheling, No. 1, Buffalo ....... 27.00 to 28.00  Malleable, Cincinnati ............ 27.50 to 28.00 
Heavy melting steel, east. Pa. ... 26.50 Busheling, No. 1, Pittsburgh ..... 29.00 to 30.00 Malleable, Cleveland ............ 33.00 to 33.50 
Heavy melting steel, N. Y. ...... 23.00 to 24.00  Busheling, No. 1, Cincinnati ..... 97.00 to 27.50 Malleable, Buffalo .............. $2.00 to 33.00 
Sey malting steel, Bhutgan.. 3800%0a800 Bamine We cane Salas ane wr ea 
, - 22. . , No. 2, Chicago ....... 19.59 to 20.50 ‘ REE ap chonthiede 29.0 
Baled sheets, Cleveland .......... 28.50 to 29.00 Busheling, No. 1, St. Louis ...... 27.00 to 27.50 Malleable, cupola, Fast. Pa. ..... a2 90 
. Baled sheets, Pittsburgh ......... 27.50 to 28.00 Cast borings, New York .......... 15.50 to 15.75  Malleable, railroad, Chicago ...... 30.50 to 31.50 
; Baled sheets, Chicago .......... 28.00 to 29.00 Cast borings, eastern Pa. ....... 19.00 Ma'leable, agricultural, Chicago ... 30.00 to 20.50 
ng Knuckles, couplers, Chicago ..... 33.00 to 34.00 Cast borings, Buffalo ........... 17.00 to 18.00 Mal'eable, railroad, St. Louis .... 24.00 to 24.50 
AF Knechiee couplers, a Louis ; $0.00 to $0.20 Cast borings, Cleveland .......... 18.00 to 18.25  Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis . 22.00 to 22.50 
ae phos. i as daebe ' i borings, Cincinnati .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
if Low phos. steel, Pittsburgh ....... 88.50 to 39.00 Cast borings, Pittsburgh ......... 19.00 MISCELLANEOUS USES 
W Low phos. crops, eastern Pa. ... 39.00 Cast borings, Birmingham ........ 17.00 to 18.00 Boiler punchings, Chicago ........ 34.00 to 35.00 
't phos. guaranteed E. . 36.50 Cast borings. Chicago ........... 16.50 to 17.00  feroll. rafls, 5 ft. and over, Pitts. 24.90 
) Shoveling steel, Chicago ........ 28.00 to 29.00 Cast borings, St, Louis ......... 16.00 to 16.50  Reroll, rails, 5 ft. and over, Chi $3.00 to 34.00 
if Shoreling steal, SN as cetace 26.00 to 26.50 City wrought, long, N. Y. ....... 27.50 to 28.00  Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and over, FE. Pa 
j Steel , short, Chicago ....... $4.00 Cut forge, Chicago ............. 30.50 to 31.00  fReroll, rails, 5 ft. and over, St. L. 30.00 to 30.50 
} Steel rails, short. Cleveland ...... 32.00 to 33.00 Forge No. 1, eastern Pa....... 26.50 Reroll 5 ft. or over, Cleve 00 
i Steel rails, short, St. Louis ..... 29.00 to 29.50 Forge fiashings, large, Cleveland ... 27.00 to 27.50 Rerolling rails, long, Birmingham. $7.50 to 38.50 ; 
4 Stee! rails, old, Birmingham ..... 25.00 to 26.00 Forge flashings, small, Cleveland 28.00 to 29.00 Locomotive tires, Chicago ........ 38.00 to 39.00 
Stove plate, Chicago ............ 23.50 to 24.50 Grate bars. Buffalo ............. 24.00 to 25.00 Locomotive tires, St. Louls ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
- - 





